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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It will detrad veiy much, from the aqtho- 
rity of thefe pages, but to prevent all poffi.*! 
ble miirepreientation it is right, to Aate, 
that a fingle individual is relponlible for 
every faft, opinion, fentiraent, and cnticifm, 
advanced in them. The undertaking was 
fu^efted by his own feelings, without com- 
munication or advice, and finifhed entirely 
by his own hand. Many things perhaps 
are contained in it, which would not be 
fani^ioned by the general voice of this place. 
For the corre<9:nefs of the ftatements, how- 
ever, the Author has no fears : and for this 
he will not refuie to account in perfon, if it 
^ould ever be called in queltion by any 
refpe(5able name. In the mean time he 
will defend himfelf ^ainft the variety of 
judgments tb^t will probably be palTed on 
|)is work, by 4 ^qtiment which is explana- 
tory 
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tory of the motto he has afliimed, and which 
the mfeft hiftorian has placed in the mouth 
of thegrctfeftAtfcfeanrfGrtece. - 

"O TV ywf ^Mw^Hf ^ fuwur w^o«ntf rtix ^ " 
hUmriffte vrfif » ^i^tnti ru £ twWtermt rtftinu 

fl^, >^ vfi^ 1^ «Ncrv (puifm iuiw, Thucv 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In a latci endearout- which t macJe to hold ofi 
to general contanpt a work profeffedly defigned 
for the Students of this Univerfity, a work teeni'- 
ing with faults, and pre&nting a view of its fub- 
je<£t totally miHaken and confured, my only fcruple 
then was, and my only fource of r^ret now is, 
left it fhould t3d any to imagine that criticiim of 
that fort is a thing which I admire for its own 
fake, or would myfdf willingly eng^ in. If no 
fliare of the difgrace, which fuch a publication 
mull iDCilr, bad belonged to us, if no practical 
evil were likely to arife from it, evil of a kind 
. which it is our efpecial duty to cure and to fup- 
prefs, the work, however deceitfiil its name and ita 
compofition, might petiiaps have been allowed to 
pafs along unnoticed. But what might be con- 
ceded to the common pnufUtioners in this faculty 
of authorfliip, cannot be claimed by him who 
boafts of his offices and employments in a feat of 
learning, in order to give weight and currency to 
his opinions — by him who had already fpomed 
the rod which gently correSed h\m, and had 
B given 
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given full proof, that none but the moA rigorous 
end unrelenting diicipline could have any avail. 
In Tuch a cafe, it was wdl known, that no tender 
feelings would be harafled and tormented : and 
the ordinary fmart^ which literary dilgrace brings 
with it, cannot by any manly reafoner be oppofed 
to the exertrife of an important public duty. When 
-the author, not conteit with weaving his tifiue of 
o^web errors in obfcurity, prefumes to hang them 
on one of the proudefl columns of our nationd 
toii{Je, who is the fickly Jentitnentaiyi that would 
^y the arm of criticifm, or ieel a pang at fedng 
Ifae whole unfightly clufta* fwept airay»? Swept 
an«y, I truft, they now are, and added to that heap 
of' ufelefs rub^ib which is for ever acoumulating 
from the (rf&l (^ the prefs : and X fliall be well 
content if the criticilni itfelf, as well as the folly 
wluc^ provoked it, be doomed to the fame end. 
If there -be' any bits of finer temperament and 
harder fubfteoce found in it, they may be forted 



■ It li laid that the author Unghfl at thii criticifm, ai 
fyehh atid inefficient. If it fails of «BeCting Its purpoft, be 
niKj be fure aaotber attempt of the £tme kind ^U be, nqad». 
Of the. province of tafH> wit, &Qcjr, and female education, I 
leave him in undiUnrbed pcrfTeffion. But if he again comet 
forward in the capacity of inflru£tor to the Students of this 
VtCrrtt6tyi er oommlli the credit of the Univer&iy in tajvnj 
Vpon bta work*, (he folidlty of bi« pre(enli«iu wijl b* caamincd 
l^ith tbc Ifme fte^dom «( beretotbre. 

from 
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from the mals, and worked up hereafter into Ibrae 
goodlier and more enduring form: but the reft, 
if it hare done the lervice for which it was in- 
tended, may go with my free pleafure, where the 
hafty effufions of the hour naturally go, and be 
fixgotten. 

If, however, I fhal! have acquired the charaifter 
of one who looks with a keen and malicious eye 
into the doings of his neighbour, or who is ra- 
ther prone to difeover what is amifs, than to' 
praile and to be thankful for what is truly valua- 
ble, I iliall have made a greater facrifice than my 
■mih.OF meaning was, to what I efteemed a pub- 
lic lervice. On this fub)e£t my opinions and my 
feelings wilt have been utterly miftaken. The 
difguft indeed, which I have felt at witnelfing the 
mifapplication of literary torture, far exceeds the 
latisfadion I have ever derived froin the moft juft 
and falutary employment of it. And the pielent 
age has furely fumifhed abun<knt proof, how a 
cruel ai^ unjuft judge may defeat the purpofe 
far which he was invefted with his brief autho- 
rity ; and make us hefitate whether it be not better 
to live without laws and without magiftrates, than 
to fiiffia* the prgudices and paflions of an indivi- 
dual to acquire an almoft reliftlefs fway, from the 
fan£lion of a r^ular and ^parently conftitutional 
tribunal. 

Hie tribunal of which I Ipeak every one will 
B 2 under* 
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underfland. It is one of the ableft of our litenty 
joumala t and, with the power of doing mudi 
good, feetns to delight (ihall I fay it i) in dcring 
evil. It glories in abufing the pmWegie which- 
public admiration at one time, and public fear 
.lince, has conferred upon it. But it ia time to 
raife the voice of injured freedom and infulted 
honour. It is time to convince the world, that 
bitter involve and loud reproach do not alw^ 
flow fiom the abhorrence of what is wrong, but 
often from the diflike only of what is different, 
or the envy of what is profperous. If we had 
formeriy to complain of mean and mercenary 
judges, we may perhaps have gained little by 
changing them for tiliofe that are capricious, [a«- 
judioed, or vindiiStive. The indulgence of ma^ 
lignant pailiou, if not 6} contemptible as the love 
of gain, is certainly more odious — and Uie ftain 
of felfiihnefs is as deeply ingrained in him, who, 
for the fake of ferving his own partial interefts 
imd oontrat^ed relations in the community, un» 
dmnines the reputation of his neighbour, or who 
laug^ in fecret at the mifchief which his dark 
ilander propagates, as in him who hoards the 
wages of his fervility, and broods in filence at 
home over his ill-gottrai treafures. 

Hie vice indeed which firft fprouted forth 

from this green oligarchy, and whofe rank growth 

^i& rectuitied pruning and corre^on, was one 

which 
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which is the natural offipring of onrefifted pow«r. 
After having inftalled themfelves mth a little 
haimlefs pageantry, in a court degraded by the 
corruptirai of its former magiftrates, and having 
difplayed to the gajring multitude, with ibme de- 
cent ceremony, though with fome vanity, their 
new robes of office, they foon b^an to mate 
them feel the full rigour of their jurifdiflion. It 
WHS a rigour however which fell indilcriminately on 
flagrant and on venial offences, on young and timid 
culprits, as well as on the moft pra<Sti(ed and in- 
corrigible offenders: til! at length the exercife 
of feverity feemed to have blunted, and in fome 
mflances brutalized, the feelinga of the judges. 
TTiey refpe£led not the fmothered but yet unex- 
tinguiftied ipark of virtue which (hame indicates ; 
and, for one aB. of temerity or indifcretion, 
dealt out the full meafure of punifhment without 
mercy : thus leaving to the generous mind, 
once ftung by the concioufnefs of difgrace, no 
hope of retrieving its honour, and confirming the 
habitual delinquent in his bad courfes, by making 
no diffe^nce between him and feffer crimina3s. 
The punifliments themfelves were accompamed 
by new and exquifite tortures, deferved indeed in 
(bme cafes, but frequently employed only becaofe 
the fubjeft was likely to feei more tenderiy, not 
becaufe his crime was greater, or his audacity 
more offtnfive. And over too tnany of ^jxitlefe 

Ufe 
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life and ch3ra&eT, they wielded, in wanton de- 
fiance of all our feelings, the fceptre of tyranny* 
inftead of the fword of juftice. 

But what are the fruits of thisharih di(cipline, 
even fuppofing it to be impartial ? Among the 
moft induftrious huibandmen in that vineyard are 
thofe, who are not impelled by want or the lure of 
high wages, but who love their work, and who 
think they cannot better or more honeftly emfJoy 
the time which God has ^ven them, than in this 
tailc. Thefe men, if treated with plain and homely 
fere, are well fatisiied; but they turn with difguft 
and (brink back with fear from a fervice which 
expofes them to the headftrong and boifterous 
humours of fome infolent talkmafter: and, rather 
than endure his railings and impertinence, they 
will eat their bread in [nivate, and (hun all com-* 
munion, except with their neardl neighbours. 

Why then (hould we permit a few forward 
and loud talkers to confound and lilence fudi 
men w thefe ? men, who though not fitted to , 
guide the converfation in the great fodety of the 
world, are yet well qualified to fuftain thdr part 
in it, to enliven, to diverlify, and occafionally to 
enrich it ? Why ftiould we fcare from the fece of 
day that ufefiil and laborious mediocrity, which if 
not ambitious of fame, although it may be tender 
of its reputation ; which intrudes not into our, 
uppenqofi: feats, but demands o^y a dvil aad not. 
unfriendly 
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nnfriendly recq)tion ? This fiirdy is nMther con- 
fiAent with juftice, nor humanity, nor found policy- 
It is dangerous to check the current of free com- 
nierce. By (b doing we either in time divert it 
whoUy from ourfelves, or idly pond back the 
wealth which ought to circulate throng a thou- 
litnd dufls and channels, for the public good. 

Literature, as wdl as Science, if it does not 
go forward, is ^t to periih where it flands, or 
evai to lofe ground rapidly. But let us not 
imagine that he who fits aloft guiding her car, or 
that the fiery fteeds which bear it along, are alone 
entitled to our admiration. How many uhfeen 
hands are at this moment employed in Ihaptng' 
the various and complicated parts of that divine 
machinery ! How many in drawing together the 
fit materials for its flru6iure, fcattered as th^ are 
over the whole fur&ce of the univerfe! How 
many in exploring diilant regions, for thofe gems 
and brilliant dyes, which glitter in the funfhine of 
peace, and captivate for a time our roving fancy ! 
How many faithful and diligent pioneers are now 
dearing thickets, fencing out precipices, and re- 
moving the obflru£Uons with which time and 
n^le6t and prejudice and ignorance have con^ 
tributed to impede our progrefs I How many 
ikilfril fflgineers are planning new lines of direc- 
tion for our road, fmoothing afcents, cutting off 
tngles and uielefs windings,'.uiutiiig th&yawning 
fides 
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fides of Talleys, round which we formerly ttnled in 
tedtom circuit, and providlog acxo& the lutfaerto 
untrodden gulph a finn and laie paflagel How 
many of livelier imagination, and more buoyai^ 
fpdnts, are adorning the road-fide \¥ith flowers, 
dreffing out the country, ri^t w^ lefi, in all the 
&ar varieties of nature, opening the landfcspB to 
our view, and giving us at intervals a proTpet^ of 
tholb happy febled regiom, li^t up by the gleam* 
of h(^ and of memory, which pleale even st a 
diflitnce, and charm away the tedium of bumm. 
Ufe] 

We are aU engaged in one fervioe, allhou^ 
our powers may be unequal, and our departmexrtfl 
Tarious. And \diosver heartily and honefily lends 
himielf to any o£ thefe dutiei, deTerres not our 
contempt and derifion, but our favour and eo- 
cooragement. Let him even ftui of latisfying the 
a][pe£tation he has rufed, ftill if Ha labours have 
not been w^iolly ban«n, the moA moderate ferricea 
may be aUowed ,to (kve him from tht kew e(^ o£ 
ftom aod ridicule and firong invedtive. Dulnefs 
muft indeed be made tO'UBderHand its pix^ier level;, 
arrogance loufi be humbled, forward ^norance 
diafked, error r^irimanded, and prgudice con- 
demned. But that power&l enginety fhould be t&- 
ferved for oflKncea of dewier guilt aid m^^eiossua 
mifchief, for the grovelling oeptiles of ^nacTovy 
and obfcenity, for the Ibul deformed numilere o£ 
malice 
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malice^ fedttion, and impiety. AgainA thefe let 
the indignant Spirit of criticifm bare his red 
right ann, and hurl his thunders; i^ainfl thefe 
let him fend forth the fierce minitlers of his 
vengeance, with their viper hair and founding 
hOi. 

And to the immortal honour of the Editor of 
that Journal be it fpoken, he has employed his 
own unrivalled talents, if rumour fays trup, moft 
frequently in that lervice''. And by thefe manly 
efibrts in the caufe of virtue, he has raifed to him- 
felf a monument, that will outlive the memory 
of thofe occaiions which awakened them, and will 
continue to command our admiration long after 
the clamours of his enemies have been hufhed, 
and even the well-grounded complaints of in- 
jured men have been foi^tten. The boundlefs 
extent, hon;ever, of his wealth appears to me to 
have betrayed him into fome wafteful and fome in- 
jurious expenditure. There is a refpeift due to GJe- 
niuB even in its failings. When the predominant 
charadler is bright and pure, while blemifhes here 
and there tamifli its luftre, I do not &y thefe 

^ It ia com monlj reported that, among many other matlerlj 
Eflkys, the following have proceeded from his pen. On Ritfon's 
Abfiinence from Animal Food, No. 3. Moore's Poems, No. 1 6. 
Wifl«n on Vaccination, No. 17. Cobbett's Political Regifler 
No. 20. 

C blemifhes 
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blemifhes fliould be palliated or annoticed, but 
the tone of animadversion ought certainly to be 
lowered. Who is not offended at Te^ng THE 
FIRST POET OF THE AGE chaftifed, even 
when he errs, like a truant Schoolboy i 

This feventy, however, although a prominent 
rice in the conduit of that Review, is not the 
grievance which has called forth the prefent com- 
plmnt. A remedy, indeed, for that evil in fome 
meafure adequate, may be found in the jufiice 
and candour of other critics, who poflefs the otm- 
fidence of the public But when the examination 
of works in almoA every branch c^ faience and 
literature is maJe the vehicle for covert infinua- 
tion and open ruling againft the Englilh UoiveT' 
lities, and efpecially agmnft Oxford ; when larcaftic 
fiieers and allufions in cme number are followed 
up by keen reproaches »id bold accufations in 
the next; when the public are taught with un* 
wearied and malicious induAry to look upon us 
either as gloomy bigots," or lazy monks, or igno- 
rant pretenders to learning and feience ; although 
the falfehood and malevolence of fuch charges 
may be viiible to many, yet it muA happen that 
fuch' continual droppings will in time make an 
impreffion on the public mind, and, if not fea- 
fonably counteraded, will probably alienate th^t 
refpeA and confidence which we have heretofore 
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^joyed, and which it is the ii3tiort*3 into^, u- 
well as our own, that we ftiould never lofe. 

With perfons accuftomed to the prefs fuch at- 
tacks lofe much of thdr force, or rathfcr are alto^ 
gEther harmlefs. The malevolence is fo evident, 
that they poflefs no wei^t or authority in them- 
felves : and when the grounds upon which they reft 
are examined, it is ufually found that they arife not 
from any pofitive mifdemeanors, which are al- 
ledged againll U3, and which admit of diftinA evi- 
dence and difeuilion; but that they are loofe 
charges tacked on to ibme indiftment, preferred 
againft an individual perhaps, with whom we are 
quite unconnedled, and glancing obliquely only at 
the Univerfity. It is not that we joftle them, or 
flop up the way ; but they ftep afide, and leave 
their own bullnefs on purpofe to iniult and pick a 
quarrel with us. Nothing can more clearly mark 
a fettled purpofe and defign than this praAice. 
Hardly a book is noticed, (for I will not call then- 
ordinary method reviewing,) which does not 
fiimifh an opportunity for this fort Of calumny, 
And latterly the rankling humour has burft out 
in fuch exorbitant quantity, and with fuch a ma- 
lignant afpe(3> as to call for immediate and ftrong 
remedy. 

Of the Editor himfelf I do not think fo meanly 

as to impute the wilful falfehoods and mifreprefen- 

tations, with' which Hb journal aboundsj to his own' 

c 2 choice. 
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choice. Mofl: probably he thinks the charges 
well-founded. For I believe many of them pro- 
ceed from the vile ferpent-brood which have been 
hatched in our own bofom — that hireling tribe of 
turncoats, who, difappointed of honours or rewards 
here adequate to their own fanded merits, have 
carried over to the enemy, as the moft acceptable 
paflport, feme local information, and have courted 
the favour of their new employers, by mean detrac- 
tion and extravagant abufe of their former friends. 
If any fuch there be, they will feel the juftice of 
this rebuke without any more particular deligna- 
tion of their perfons ; and I wifh them no feverer 
punifhment than that infamy, which, when their 
work, is done, is the common lot of traitors with 
all parties. 

In the mean time, one cannot forbear to repro- 
bate the low fpirit of jealoufy, with which the 
Review has been long conducted ; and which 
mufl have been well known to exifl before thofe 
fervile devotees prefented their rank offerings. 
Long before thefe loathfome mafles were in- 
troduced, a fprinkling of the fame ill-flavoured 
fubflance had been a regular ingredient ; and the 
palate of the public, thus gradually vitiated, was 
thought perhaps now duly prepared for that grofs 
meal, which has lickened or poifoned all who(e 
natural tafte was not previoufly corr^ted. My 
prefent purpofe, however, is not to notice particu- 
larly 
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lariy theie petty cavils, but to haften to the con- 
lideration of more folid and dire6t charges, having 
firft dilpofed of one, which, as it pnxeeds from 
a writer of profound fcience and great ability, 
is the more deferving of our attention. 
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Of the Study of Arijiotle, and negleSl of the 
Mathematics. 



An the 22d Number of the Edinburgh Review 
is a mafteriy analyfis of La Place's Trait^ de 
M^chanique C^Iefte ; which no one, I will ven- 
ture to fay, has read without feeling refpe(ft and 
admiration for the writer of the article, and gra- 
titude for the diftinflnefs with which he has 
brought home to his mind reafonings of the moft 
abftra£t nature, upon the grandeft and moft fub- 
lime of all fubjefls. It is impoffible to praife it 
too highly. But, in proportion to the homage 
we feel difpofed to pay to uncommon talents, is 
our vexation at finding a powerful and enlight- 
ened mind, equally with the reft of his brethren, 
debafed by a mean and nnmanly prgudice. To 
no other caufe can I attribute the following paf- 
fage, which is preceded by refie^ons on the in- 
fi^ority of the later Mathematidans of this 
country to thofe of the Continent. 

" We believe, however, that it is chiefly in 

** the public inftitutions of England, that we are 

" to feek for the caufe of the deficiaicy ha% re- 

**ferred 
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*' ferred to, and particularly in the two great 
** centres^ fitJin which knowledge is fuppofei to 
** radiate over all the reft of the illand. In one of 
" thefe, where the diSlates of Arijlotle are Jlill 
" iifiened to as infallible decrees, and where the 
** itfancy offctence is mijlahen for its maturiiy, 
" the mathematical faiences have never flourifh- 
" ed ; and the icholar has tio means of advanc- 
" ing beyond the mere elements of Geometry *." 

The far-fpread fame of Cambridge for Mathe- 
matical ftudies fixes this defcription to Oxford i 
and if the charge were true in the only fenfe in 
which the words can be underftood, there is no 
ridicule or invedive fo teen, which that Univer- 
fity would not deferve. The only parts of Ari- 
ftotie's writings, which can interfere with the Stu- 
dent's progrefs in natural philofophy, are his Phy- 
fics ; the do»5trines of which, it is well known, were 
formerly made the bafis of inftru<£tion in that de- 
partment of fcieace through all the Univerfities 
of Europe. Early in the 17th century they re- 
ceived their rudeft fhock from the writings of 
Bacon. Before the end of that century, the new 
method had fucceeded in diflodging the Ariftote- 
lian philofophy from its ftrong holds j and, as ufually 
happens in revolutions of that magnitude, after a 
ftiort interval of confufion among contending fiic. 

■ Page 38j. 
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tioni, of which the Cartdian was for a time pre- 
dominant, the old dynalty was by univerial con- 
fent fuperfeded, and the Newtonian quietly efta- 
blifhed on the throne. Under this comprehenlive 
title I include, for the fake of convenience, the 
whole modem fyftem of Natural Philofophy, 
which derives its origin from the works of Bacon. 
Oxford, although the place where this new 
fledged philofophy tried her earlieft" flights, and 
firft plumfed her feathers, was, I believe, one of the 
laft fbrtrefles, of which ihe took a formal poflef- 
fion. For the Ariftotelian Hiyfica were inter- 
' woven with the whole courfe of our ftudies and 
exercifes ; and it was not eafy to reconcile the 
abandonment of them with the language of the 
Statutes, which public officers were bound to in- 
force. And thus, as in courts of Judicature, 
and other bodies of ancient flanding, many forms 
and practices continued to fubfift, which had loft 
their original force and meaning. Even after the 
new dotftrines were received and taught, formal 
exercifes continued to be performed according to 
the ancient regimen. How long this anomalous 
ftate of things lafted, I cannot exa6Hy fay ; but it 
may lafely be aflerted, that, for more than a ccti- 
turif, the Phyfics of Ariftotle have been fet afide, 

' See the HiHory of tbe Rajai Society, iriiich begaa at Ox- 
ftrd. 

and. 
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and, except for the fike of fatisfying liberal cti- 
riofity, and of tracing the progrefs of feiencCj they 
are never even confulted. 

What then muft we think of the author of 
this calumny ? Did he know that he was ad-* 
vandng a falfehood? This I will by no means af- 
firm ; and I am unwilling to fufpe£t it. But he 
has at leaft fhewn more eagerfiefs to indulge a 
prejudice common, I am afraid, among his coun- 
trymen, than to acquaint himfelf with the truth 
of the cafe, aa in juHice he ought to have done^ 
before he became a gratuitous accufer* The mo- 
tive which didtated this accufation is too obvious 
to be miftaken. Tlie fordid inner coating ap- 
pears too plainly through the fpecious garb of 
candour and zeal for fcience, which is thrown 
about it: and when that is once difcovered, no 
credit, it is hoped, will be given to opinions and 
infinuations, which reft more on the authority of 
the writer than the evidence of fiw^s. On this ac- 
count I think it needlefs to lay much here upon the 
impudent, unfupported declaration, that, in Ox- 
ford, " the infancy of Science is mifiaken for its 
** maturity." If it relate merely to the charge of 
teaching the Phyfics of the Peripatetic School, in 
preference to modem fyftems, it has been refuted 
already. If it r^ard the refi of bur ftudies, it can 
at prefent only receive a fiat contradii5iion ; and, 
u I may be thought an inta«fted party, my c^i- 
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nioris \nH carry but little weight. I tnift, how- 
ever, foon to convince the reader, by a jdain un- 
adorned expofltion of the courfe of lludies here 
purfued, that no calumny was ever more un- 
founded. And although I cannot claim any de- 
ference to my 0[Mntons unfupported by proof, yet 
I may furely expert, that the 0[Mnions of him will 
be difregarded, who is proved to be grofsly igno- 
rant of the circumftances about wlrich he is 
fpraking. 

The latter part indeei of the accufation is ex- 
prelTed in a more diftin^l and tangible form, re- 
lating to a a matter of fa&.. 

" The Scholar has no means of advancing beyond 
** the mere elements of Geometry." 

What are the mere elements of GrecMnetry? 
Are Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, are the 
properliea of Conic SefSions, of Conchoids, Cy- 
cloids, the Quadratrix, Spirals, &c. &c. the mere 
elements of Geometry i Is the method of Fluxions 
included under the fame appellation } On all thefe 
fabjetfts, lectures both public and private are given. 
Natural Philofopby in all its branches, and Aibo- 
nomy, are taught, perhaps by one of thofe two 
perjbns whom the Reviewer** modeftly allows to 

^ See Edinburgh RcTiew, Number as, p. 8i. He com- 
plains, that even in the Cambridge method the fpirit ef dtlco- 
«iy, the Svyaiuf Eupjwtij, ai he calls it, i> adt awakened. A 
gmiiia Edinburgh Reviewer ought to be careful how he med- 

dlw 
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Oxford, as equally capable with himfelf of under-r 
(landing La Place. And that the Scholar has the 
means of advancing to Newton's Principia,< is 
tolerably proved by the public examination of 
Candidates for the D^ree of B. A. twice every 
year, in that work. 

Here again. I beg the writer will not think I 
am impeaching his veracity. In all probability 
he thought he was fpeaking truth. But his afler- 
tion is grofsly falfe. Tliere is Ibme differenoe 
perhaps between averting what one knows to be 
fkhe, and aflerting as a thing known what one 
really knows not: I willingly leave the Reviewer 
this loop-hole for his confcience and his cha- 
racter ; only afiuring him, that, notwithftanding 
our fcholaftic jargon, fuch fubtleties have been 
long ago exploded at Oxford irom our doi5lrine> 
and few things would be more defpifed and con- 
demned amongfl: us in our practice. 

Throughout this examination I have taken it 
■for granted, that the Phyfics of Ariftotle were 
the infallible decrees intended by the Reviewer, 

dies with Greek. If he quotes two words, one of them in all 
likelihood i> wrong. I fay a genuine Edinburgh Reviewer, be- 
caufe the Greek oiticlfms in that Journal, fome of which are 
learned and ingenious, have, I believe, been ell furnilbed from 
Englifh Univerfities. In taarff infianai I know tbtj hare. 
Such phrafes as Suvojus sypHrwi}, and trihracb feriodi, for fen- 
tence* of three members, [vid. Number i8, p. 398.] betray 
their Northern origin. 

D 2 Both 
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Both the fubjecft on which he is writing, and the 
Vfhde tenor of his argument, require that inter- 
pretation. .It was not neceffary therefore in this 
part to defend the ftudy of other treatifes by the 
fame Riilofopher, which have no connexion with 
thefe purfuits. Some account will be given of 
thefe under the head of Studies purfued in this 
Univeriity. Let me be permitted however to fay 
a few words in this jdace of the venerable Sage, 
whofe revilers have perhaps exceeded in igno- 
rance the bigotry and folly of his moft devoted 
admirers. 

It has been a current charge againft Ariftotle, 
that he meditated the lame thraldom over the 
minds of men, which his pupil Alexander endea- 
voured to efFed over their bodies and fortunes. 
A charge which, from its flippancy, one might 
lufpedt to be of French growth, but which had 
its origin with no lefs a name than Bacon. Now 
if ever a writer laboured more than another, in 
an age of Ibphiftiy and dogmatifm, to eftablifli 
the empire of Common Senfe and Reafbn, it was 
Ariftotle. He was thoroughly verfed in all the 
dodlrines of the Schools of Greece. He fub- 
fcribed implicitly to none. He even incurred the 
obloquy of delerting and undermining his mafter 
Plato, becaufe he rejected the vifionary fpecula- 
tions of that philofopher, however fafcinating to 
the iancy, as delufive and irreconcileable with 
reafon. 
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reafon. He is moft generally known as the au- 
thor of the Syllogiftic form of Reafoning, in 
which his aim has been commonly" mifunderftood, 
and mifreprefented even by thofe who fliould have 
pointed out and corrected the vulgar error. This 
is one of the leall of his works : but it is a noble 
(pecimen of that inflexible unwearied perfeve- 
rance, which the love of truth only, mixed per- 
haps with the honeft love of fame, is able to fuf- 
tmn. His chief charatSteriftic is a refolute en- 
deavour to get to the bottom of his' fubjeif^, 
whatever it may be. In this reiblution his firm- 
nefs and intrepidity are beyond example. It re- 
fembles that unextinguilhable ardour, that in- 
latiable defire, of finithing their enterprize, attri- 
buted to the heroes of romance. He never refls 
fatislied with partial ghmpfes and imperfe<9: de- 
monftration, where the fubjedt feems capable of 
clofer handling. And however thorny and defert 
the traifts through which he purfues his prey, 
however far he may be led from the cultivated 
and elegant walks of life, the fear of lofing admi- 
ration, or of diiheartening his companions, never 
bends him from his purpofe. 

Thefe virtues, conlpicuous as they are in all 
his writings, are mod: obfervable in what is now 
'called the Oi^non ; becaufe, from the diy and re- 
pulfive nature of the fubje6l, it poilefles hardly any 
other attradlion. Much of this work is at pre- 

fent 
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fent uielefs, as being applicable merely to the 
Greek language, and to errors and pratSi^es now 
feldom obfervable. Much of it has been judi- 
cioufly compreiTed and re-cajl, with increafed per- 
fpicuity and no lofs of matter: and Ibmeofthe 
modem compendiums, more efpecially that of 
Aldrich, contain the fubftance of the original, 
relieved of its tedious explanations and fubtleties, 
and totally free from the barbarous jargon with 
which the later Schoolmen had overloaded and 
corrupted it. It is in this reformed Ihape that 
his fyftem is now ftudied in the Univerfity. And 
befides the incidental benefit derived from the 
rigorous accuracy, with which every argument is 
analyfed, much good is fuppofed to arife from en- 
abling a young Student to ftate his reafoning, 
whenever it may be necejary, in its moft bare and 
elementary form, and to examine any' fufpedled 
reafoning of another by the fame rule. 

Thefe were the leading objefls, which the Au- 
thor of the Organon himfelf had in view when 
he xmfolded the fyftem. He has been abfurdly 
fuppofed to have forged this weapon for the pur- 
pofe of endlefs wrangling. Nothing is more oppo- 
lite to the truth. Its principal ufe and advantage 
is to cut Jkort wrangling, by marking out pre- 
dfely the real objedt of difpute, and by confining 
the difputant to corre<£t reafoning. Before the me- 
thod of the Syllogifm was invented, an ingenious 
Sophift 
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Sophlft couM let at defiance the Toundeft and the 
moft acute reafraner ; but the laws of the Syllo- 
gifm, if well enforced, cannot by any art be long 
evaded, and if the contending parties be of equal 
power, (which is the only way of trying the uti- 
lity of any method,) truth muji prevail. The 
pra6lice of wrangling [ififnt^, as it was anciently 
called,] or fupporting an argument for the fake of 
victory, is adopted merely as an exercife to try 
the powers and dexterity of the difputant, to give 
him the free ufe of his limbs, and the command 
of his weapons : juft like the practice of a fencing 
fdboo\ ^ or the drill of a %ht-horfe«ian. And as 
this was one of the &yourite exercifes in the lei- 
furely fchools of Athens, it is no wonder that its 
author Ihould have pointed out the afliftance, 
which might be derived to it from his own fyftem. 
But never, no never, does he by his advice, his 
fentiments, or his example, encourage that -per- 
Verfion of the nobleft feculty of man, in ferious 
difcufiion : on the contrary, he always Ipeaks of 
it with contempt ; and he has done what he could, 

* It if related as a (hrewd faying of a Nobleman, who, open 
being ihewn the Collie of the Sorbonne at Paris, and being 
told that regular difputalioDB had been held in their hall for 
fix centuries, a(ked, what they had fettled in sll that time. To 
me the wit appears no batter, than if a man Ihould aft in a 
fencing- fchool, bow many quarrels had been ended, or how 
miny men llain there. 
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by expofing alt the trick and myftery of felfe tea- 
foning, to fupprefs and defeat the impofture. In 
all his writings he fpuma the ufe of fuch artifice : 
he never evades the difficulties of his fubjetft : he 
never feeks to difguife or glofs over the imper- 
fections of his reaibnings ; maintaining, that it ia 
better to get near to truth, even if we cannot 
reach her, than always to ftand contentedly at a 
diftance. 

Some allowance will, I hope, be made for the 
length of thefe remarks. It arifes from a con- 
viifUon, that the world are greatly mifled, on this 
fubjeft, by writws of high authority, and from 
an eameft delire to vindicate an illuftrious name 
from the unjuft afperfions, with which ignorance 
and frivolity delight to infult it. 

Even the candid and fagacious Locke is not 
proof againft the blind propensity mankind feel to 
mark their difgiiA of the abufe of a thing by de- 
nying its ufe. How elfe can we account for his 
continual reflections on the folly and ufeleflhefs 
of Logic, when in hie Thoughts on Education 
he recommends that his friend's fon ihould be 
made to read Chillingworth ? Read Chilling- 
worth 1 Not a page of Chillingworth is intelli- 
gible without Logic. All the diftinflions of Logic, 
the maxims, the rules, the technical names and 
phrales, are employed in the courfe of his con- 
troverfy, not only without fcruple, but in a way 
which 
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which would now be called pedantry and Often- 
tation. The fame advice is repeated by Dr. Reid, 
in his Analyfis of the Organon, inferted in Lord 
Kaimes's Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, joined 
with many jiift reflections on the utility of Logic ; 
and yet he manifeftly under-rates the lyftem of Ari- 
ftotle ; and one may colledt from Ibme of his re- 
markSfthathe has no value for it whatever, 'and 
thinks the ftudy of it a wafte of time. 

In reading through that AnalyfiS, I ctmfefs I 
have been ftruck wi*h the inconfiftency of Dr. 
Reid, as well as with the erroneous portions and 
interpretations he now and then advances. It 
43 difficult to reconcile the tone of levity and 
difrefpedl fometimes affumed, with the acknow- 
ledged acutenefs, accuracy, and ingenuity, of the 
lyftem he is examining^ That Ariftot^e has pur- 
polely darkened his demonflrations, by nfing 
A, B, C, inftead of words, is fo futile a charge, 
that one wonders how it ever appeared there '^. 
The contempt esprefled for the Di&ula de Omni 
et NiUlo, and the remark at the end of Se6t. 5. 
on the frivolity of the whole lyftem which is re- 
iblvable into this principle, argue either an inad- 
equate view, or a forgetfulnefs, of its true nature 
and defignS. The fame thing may be iaid of the 

' Chap. iii. fe£t. 3. 

« It ia the tctj beauty of fcience, to rcfolve the moft intri- 

•Bte tbeoremi iato fome fimple elementarjr truth; and that 

K , which 
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enquiry how far the Syllo^fm is an engine of 
Science. As an engine of Sdence it is not, and 
never was, propofed. 

Lord KaJmes's own remark'', that ** Ariftotk 
*• himfelf never attempts to apply his fyllogiftic 
" mode of reafoning to any fubje£t handled by 
" him"— that " on Ethics, on Rhetoric, and on 
" Poetry, he argues Kte a rational being, withoot ■ 
'* once patting in practice Miy of his own rules*"* 
is, Kke many* other remarks of the fame writer, 
flippant and &lfe : the trefldfes he mentions are 
the moft copious fource of examples in every part 
of Lo^c, and the refolution of argumentative paf- 
feges in thofe works, into their fyllogiffic ele- 
ments, is a common wid cafy exercife for young 
ftudents. 

It is uofortunate for the fame of Ariftotle, that 
he fliould be known chiefly as the Autiior of the 
Logical Treatifes. The Treatife on Rhetoric is a 
magazine of intelletftual riches. Under an ar- 
rangement the moft accurate perhaps and the 
moft luminous ever marked out, the diverfified 
elements of thought, of feeling, and of tafte, arc 
prefented in due order to the reader's mind. No- 
tlung is arbitrary, nothing gratuitous.^ Long ex- 

which provokes Dr. Reid's contemptuous esdamatioD h xeMf 
the great and well-gronndad boalt of Logic. 
* Page 166. 4*°. edit. 

perienc« 
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periencewith mankind, attentive obfervation of hu- 
man nature in public and in private life, the poli^ 
tical hiftory of paft times, and the occurrences of 
his own age, liimiihed him with the materials of 
this great work. In the courTe of the enquiry, 
nothing is tefl untduched, on which Rhetoric, in 
all its branches, has any bearing. His principles 
are the refult of extenlive original mdut^ion. He 
fought them, if ever man did ieek them, in the 
living pattern of the human heart. All the re- 
cel&s and windings of that hidden r^on he has 
exjrfored : all its caprices and affe<^ions, whatever 
tends to excite, to ruffle, to amufe, to gratify, or 
to offend it, have been carefully examined. The 
reaTon of theie phaenomena is demonllrated, the 
method of creating them is explained. The third 
Book contains a body of rules for good writing, 
traced to thofe natural principles, out of which 
they all grow, and illulb^ted by examines, which 
his own intimate acqimntance with the belt 
poets and orators of Greece readily fopplied. The 
whole is a text-book of human feeling ; a flore- 
houfe of tafle; an exonplar of condenfed and 
accurate, but uniformly clear and candid, reafon* 
mg. 

It would lead me too far, if I were to do juilice 
to my own feelings on ^s fubje^t. TheTe works 
will perhaps be mentioned again, when I come to 
treat particularly of our plan of Study. In the 
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maui tinie let it be obferved, that tlie writings rf 
this great Philofopher on Logic> Rhetoric, Poetry, 
Ethics, and Politics, were not merely diflertations 
and effays, fuch as procure fame to the writers, if 
they contain but fbme valuable hints ^jd (pinions 
difhiiely argued: they are not merely critical dia-. 
tribes and ingenious detached arguments, improvei- 
ments upon former theories. But they are, what is 
the higheil and moA laborious ef&rt of human 
intellei^, entire f^ems moulded into a full and 
perfect fhape; they are buildings planned and 
rmfed irom their foundation by the fame hand, 
and caretiilly finifhed in all their parts. Nothing 
feems to have been too vafl: for his comprehenfive 
mind; nothing too. minute or intricate for his 
figacity. 

He is accufed indeed of fevere judgment of 
diofe who went before him, of a dictatorial fpirit, 
of jealoufy againfi his contemporaries, of pride 
and arrogance. As thefe charges are unfup- 
ported by proof, it is enough to lay that I have 
met with no proof of them in his writings. 
And they may in general be refuted by that 
Aliment of his own, that noble charai^teriftic, 
which often raifes the clamours of little minds, 
an uniform zeal in the caufe of truth-^a fettled 
devotion, which fuffers no ottier paffion to in- 
terfere- with it. A fentiment, which I cannot 
but recommend to the attention of this Re^ 
viewer, 
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viewer, if ever he ftiould feel himfelf wavering' 
between his prejudice and his confcience. 

Let me difmifs this fe^tion then with a tranfla- 
tion of tliat honeft and manly concluficpn to his 
Organon, in which he afferts his claim to orlgi- 
nali^, with fearleflhefa inde^ and freedom, but 
without arrogance. 'Hie fubAance of the paf- 
iage has been well given by Dr. Reid', al- 
though he has miftaken tiie meaning of the text 
in two or three places, efpecially in the lafl fen- 
tenctf. I fliall follow his method in* rendering it, 
c(XTe(Aing him only where he is evidently wrong. 

" Of thofe things which may be called inven- 
" tioas, tbme have been begun only in a former 
** age, and have grown up to perfection by means 
" of fucceffive improvements ; fome are the work 
" of the firft inventer, but remain in a rude ftate 
" till enlarged and improved by other hands. 
'* The chief merit however is due to the be- 
" ginner. For the begint^jng, though fmall, is 
" the moft difficult ; to add to it by degrees, and 
" complete it, is comparatively eafy. 

" Now with regard to the Dialectic art, there 
" was not fomething done, and fomething re- ' 
" maining to be done : there was abfolutely no- 
" thing done. For thofe who profefled the art of 

' Page a»7, LordKaimct. 

« dif- 
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" diiputation refenibled the Rhetoricians of Gor- 
" gias's ichool. As thefe compoled orations, lb 
" the other framed arguments, which might fuit, 
" as they imagined, moft occafions. Thefe their 
'* fcholars foon learned. But they were in this . 
" manner only fumifhed with the materials pro- 
'* duced by the art: the art itfdf the}' did not 
" learn. It was juft is if a man, profeffing to teach 
" you how to proteft the feet from injury, fliould 
** bring you ftioes of all forts and fizes. He does 
** perhaps by fo doing anfwer your prefent pur- 
** pofe; but he does not^ as he profeffes to do, 
** teach you the art of providing for yourfelf.' 

"i Upon Rhetoric indeed much has been al- 
" ready written ; but on the art of reafoning, no- 
" thing : the whole of what I have compofed on 
*' that fubjcfSl is from myfelf j and it has coft me 
*' much pains. And fliould you find upon ex- 
*' amination that my fyfiem, though deriving no 
** benefit frwn former labours, is yet not unwor- 
" thy of comparifon with others, which have by 
" flow degrees been bjjpught to perfection, I have 
" only to exprefs my hope, that you will forgive 
" what may be left undone '', and that what 
*' has been done will meet with a fevourable ac- 
** ceptance." 

* It fhould be obrerved, that the Hypothetical %j\\o^(m, 
ef which he promireB, in the firfl boolc of the Firft Analftica, 
to treat more fiill/ aAerwudSj a altogether omitted. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 



Examination of a Criiici/m, in the Q,9tk Number 
of the Edinburgh Review^ on Falconer's Edi' 
tion of Straho. 



XjEFORE I proceed to examine the jullice of 
the Reviewer's criticilms, and the truth of his 
allertions, it may be as well to correct what was 
perhaps only a mifiaken opinion, concerning the 
refponfibility of the Univerfity for works printed 
with the approbation and aiTiHance of the Dele- 
gates of the Prels. 

The Clarendon Prefs has been liberally en- 
dowed, and the management of its concerns is 
entrufted by the Univerfity to a Board of Eleven 
Members, called Delegates of the Prefs, who 
derive no emolument from their office. They 
have the entire difpofal of its funds : they dired 
what books (hall be printed ; and to what extent 
the Authors or the Editors fhall be favoured mth 
thar aid. A conftant and regular fupply ilTues 
from this prcfs of BiMes, Common Prayer Books', 
and reprinted editions of the moft ufeful works. 
Perfons who project improved editions often fub>. 
mit their proposals to the Board, which are always 
attentively 
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atteotivdy confidered, and encouraged in prc^r- 
tion to the opinion entert^ned of the compe- 
tency of the perfon, and the general merits of his 
plan. If the plan be adopted, the mon^ for carry- 
ing it on is fupplied, and the whole rilk. is thrown 
upon the public fund. It is alfo common for under- 
takings of this kind to originate with the Dele- 
gates themfetves ; and in that cafe individuals 
are fought out, who are thought well qualified 
for conduifiing them, and who have given, either 
in public or private, fome proof of their fitnefs. 

In none of thefe proceedings do the Delegate! 
take on them that kind of refponfibility which be- 
longs to the Editor of a work, except as far as 
^e printing is concerned. For the general plan, 
and the general competency of the perfon em- 
ployed, they are refponfible, but not for thp de- 
tail of the execution. MiAakes both in matter 
and in langu^e may be made, for which an 
Editor may be blamed : *but the difgrace attached 
to thefe miftakes cannot in any feimels be im- 
puted to the Delates ; efpecially if the work 
contain vjduable materials procured by their 
means, and c^ienly communfcated to the world. 

With thefe general remarks premifed, let us 
proceed to «camine the charge brought againA 
the Univerfity by this Reviewer. Tlie introduibry 
reile£ti(His I leave untouched : they are intended 
••nty to he^hten the efie^ of what follows : and 

if 
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if I can fliew that what follows is falfe, unju/l, 
and ignorant, the efficacy of this rfietorical flou- 
rifh will not be great. 

TTie writer clearly doea not pretAid to be a 
Logician; or to underftand when two propofi- 
tions are oppofed to each other. For inftance, he 
fays, ** the moft confident hopes are excited, that 
** every new impre^on of a clallic volume from 
" the Clarendon Prds will exhibit it with every 
** remaining ob/curity or ambiguity explmned." 
But this hope, he adds, is conftantiy diiai^ntecl : 
and why ? *' becaufe, although this learned body 
" have occafionally availed themfelves of the fa- 
" gacity and erudition of Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, 
*' Heynfe, and oiher Joreign profeflbrSj they have, 
'* of late, added nothing of their own." Where 
infult and abufe are uppennc^ in a writer's mind, 
it is no wonder that he forgets his reafon. The 
abfurdity of faying that editions ifljuing from the 
Oxford Prefs are inferior to expei£lation, becaufe 
they incorporate the labours of foreign critics of 
the firft eminence, inftead of Britifh, is too grofs 
to require a comment. 

The reader is next reminded of an " unhappy 
" attempt at an .improved edition of Apollonius 
" Rhodius," by which the critic fuppofes " the 
" Graduates of Oxford were fatisfied that degrees 
" neither implied nor conferred /cience, but that 
" a man might become a JWoyier^'^rt* without 
p " pofleffing 
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" poflefling any knowledge or Ikill whatfoevw in 
" that particular art which he profeflTed, and 
" which he was chofen and appointed to praiftife 
*' for the benefit of the community." 

If the edition be a bad one, where is the need 
of exaggeration ? At any rate it has no bufinefs 
here. I do not call it a good edition : but it is a 
ufeful one ; and, notwithftapding the wrong read- 
ings which it has, I will undertake to match the 
latinity of the Editor againft that of this Critic, 
if ever he ihall &vour the world with a fimilar 
attempt 

The quotation above is fomewhat abridged. 
The following I ^ve entire. 

" Certain it is, that no fuch attempt has. been made 
" fince, except in the fingle and minute, but very 
" fuccefsful inlUnce of AiiAotle's Poetics ; which wai 
" produced by an auxiliary volunteer, re6ding in the 
" metropolia, engaged tn bufinefs, and never fecluded 
*' from the evocatioiu of fociety. &/ not enjoying the 
« Injure, perhaps, he never contrafted the indolence 
" or apathy of a Mopk ; but preferved the aflreity, 
" even by the diftraftion of his faculties. His name 
** ftands in the title-page plain Thomas Tyrwhitt — 
*• without any decorative adjunA or tide of degree, — 
" though it would have done honour to the proudefl 
" which the moll exalted feat of learning could be- 
*' flow." 

Left it fliould be imagined that there is any 
truth 
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truth in what the Reviewer intitnateB^ tliat Tyr- 
whitt took no degree at Oxford, and was not 
even a member of the Vniverjity, I will add a 
very brief lummary of fefls and dates concerning 
that illufirious critic. 

He was born in 1730; came from Eton to 
Queen's College, Oxford, 1747 ; took the Degree 
ofB. A. in 175O; was elefled Fellow of Merton 
in 1755; took the Degree of M. A. in 1756; 
and remained Fellow of that College feven years ; 
i. e. till 1 764 ; when he was made Clerk of the 
Houfe of Commons, and refigned hia Fellow- 
fhip. He quitted all public employment in 1 7^8 ; 
'fi-om which time till his death in 1786, he oc- 
cupied himfelf chiefly in critical and other lite- 
rary ftudies, to which the greater part of his for- 
mer life had been devoted. His Poetics is a pofthu- 
mouB publication from unfinished notes, and the 
title page of courfe arranged by another hand. 

The next preliminary charge relates to the 
edition commonly called the Grenville Homer. 

" The editOFB, he fays, have religwtyiy retamed all 
" the errors of Clarke's edition, even thofe intro- 
" dvwed on the authority of mere conjecture, and in 
*• inftauces where the true reading had been twice be- 
** fore pubUfhed on the authority of the Venetian Ma- 
*' nufcript. One of thefe^o appalled us, in the 20th 
" line of the firfl Iliad, aa to deter us Ironi all further 
F 3 *' critical 
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" critical examination : for, when a grofs violation.of 
" idiom in the ufe o£ the moods and voices, intro^ed 
" arliitrarily to fupply a defed in the metre, neither 
" excited fufpicion, nor fuggetled inquiry, no one who 
" values his time can think it worth while to go far- 
« theri. 

To this I anfwer, that the Editors have not 
religioii/ly retained all the errors of Clarke s edi- 
tion — that although Clarke's text was the balis, 
many readings were corre£led during its pro- 
grefa through the prefs, on the authority of MSS. 
collations in the editions of Emefti and Villoifim, 
and of a MS. in New College Lihrary. Of thefe 
new readings there are twenty-^ve in the two 
iirft books of the Iliad, and near three hundred 
in the whole Poem. In the Odyfley there are 
above one hundred and fifty ; and the collations of 
the HarleianMS. by Porfon, fome of which are 
incorporated with the text, are given entire at the 
end of the volume. 

Now, with regard to the 20th line of the firft 
Iliad, which fo appalled the Reviewer, it may be 
proper firft to ftate, that the pl(m of the edition 
was fimply to give the text. No critical remarks 
or difcuflions were to be introduced. No reading' 
therefore was to be received which required dif- 
cufHon to fupport it. 

Th« 
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The 30th line in Clarke runs thus, 

In the editions of Wolfius"" and Heyne it is, 

Clarke has a note of fbme length, giving rea- 
Ibns for rqet^ng XuiraT*, which had been a com- 
mon reading, and Xweur^t, which Bamea ' had 
adopted, and ending with a conjecture that Xu- 
irojTi is the true reading : but as Xwroirg had the 
authority of the fattcan and Florentine MSS. 
he prefers it. i' ifioi he him lelf prefers to H fiei, as 
bang more emphatic/ but he does not alter the 
text. He obie<9:s to the reading, 

ILtTSia St fioi ATSAI n ^iXigv, ra S* iinim AEXES@AI, 
as not agreeing in conftru6lion with what follows, 
'A^ofAtvot. To this objeiSion Emelli has fince 
replied, by pointing out firoilar cafes of con- 
ftruilion ; but he exprefles no difapj»x)bation of 
XvreuTs, and no preference of the other. The 
readipg is alfo confirmed by the Venice and other 
MSS. which have ^;^e5-9-ow, although with XwrawTi 
inftead of Xu/rai w. Bentley conjedlured XuVowri, 
which would certainly accord with the fenie and 
conftru6lion j but it is not neceflary to have re- 
courfe to that remedy. 

■ Wolfiiu indted rnds, without affigning his anthority, ri 

After 
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After this view of the cafe, I will leave it to the 
reader to determine whether he ever met with a 
more defpicable ihflance of conceited pedantry, 
than the exclamation of the Reviewer, that he 
was appalled at this reading, and could go no 
farther ; a reading which Clarke preferred to that 
fince adopted by Heyn^ and others^ and whether 
an edition which took Clarke's text as a balis 
could have made the propofed alteration, againfl 
Clarke's deliberate judgment, without aligning 
a reafon ; to do which was not compatible with 
the plan bud down. Thus too there are, befides 
that already noticed, two other pofitive untruths 
in this fingle fentence of the Review. For Awrour* 
is not a reading introduced arbitrarily: and Xua-aii 
tt has not the authority of the Venetian MS. 
which, as publilhed by Villmfon, reads Xua-curi. 

AI! this however is by way of prelude to the 
main attack. He goes on to fay, with admirable 
confiftency, that having obferved this degeneracy 
and ignorance in Oxford Editions, he now *f con- 
'*,fidently expe&ed" a moft complete edition of 
$trabo : and adds^ 

** We therefore learned, with much fatlsfadion, that 
<*DO pains nor ezpenle bad been fpared in obtaiaing 
*■ coUattoHB of nuumfcripts trom the libraries oo the- 
*' Contineat, as well as from thofe at home : hul that 
" the material! would be worthy of the artyb, and the 
" folidi^ 
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•Tolidity of the Jitb/lruSums correfpond with thi 
"weight and extent of the edifice," 

In the fame page, after alledging that the 
Audent has a right to claim the Editor's judg- 
ment of preference among the various readings, 
he proceeds^ 

" This claim becomes ftronger when the oj^ce of 
" editor is undertaken by a learned body, whofe buS- 
" nefs is public inftru6tion, or is delegated by Ihetn to 
"fuck ^ their members as are deemed moft competent 
** to exprefe the judgment, and exercife the" authority 

•' of the whole from fuch a Jynod of critics, 

" the republic of letters have a right to expe& a work-~ 
'* not merely the raw materials of one, &c." 

To this the beft anfwer will be a reference 
to the ftatement already given refpefling the 
Delegates of the Prefs. TTie pafiage admits of 
no other, and deferves no other, at leaft no 
other of a literary kind. The claufe, " is rfe/e- 
" gated by them to fuck of their members i^c." 
will be confidered immediately. 

For the fake of convenience, then, it may be 
better firft to difpatch fome affertions of an extra- 
ordinary kind, although they do not lie in exa<ft 
order, and then to examine more at large the 
philological criticifms. Thefe aflertions, as they 
are not commonly met with in good fociety, it 
is difficult to defcribe by any proper title. In- 

" Page 433, 

deed, 
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deed, fo numerous are they, that I am perfuaded, 
if the writer had only refided a fortnight among 
the Houyhnhnms, he would have compelled that 
nation to enrich their language. The firft of 
them is, when criticifing a note of the Editor's, 
he calls it, 

" A paflage from the Univerfity prefe, and the pen 
" of a dyiinguifhed Graduate, feleSledfrom the whole 
" hodyt a' an advanced period of life, to conduct the 
** greateft work that it had undertaken for more than 
" a century preceding"." Splendide mendaxv! 

The truth is, the Editor never was a Graduate, 
he was not a member of the Univerjity, when 
he undertook this work : he was not then at an 
advanced period of life : he relided here a little 
more than a twelvemonth during the progrefs of it, 
chiefly that he might enjoy the fociety of literary 
men, and the ufe of the libraries: he was not " fe- 
" leSed therefore from the whole body" nor indeed 
was he feleBed My the Univerfity at all. All this, 
however, the Reviewer aflerts, that he may have 
an opportunity of calling the Latin, Oxonian 
Latin ; a phrafe which he repeats with a d^ree of 
aflhrance, not undeterving of a coarier epithet. 

•Page 43 7. 

P Splaidi^, of the firA magnitude. If the reader b not fa- 
miliar with Horace, he will find a learned comraentaiy on this 
espreffion, in Congreve^ Love for Love, Aft U, Sc. 5. 

Findar 
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Findar gave good advice to a Prince, which may 
not be unfuitable'to a Reviewer. 

A<P£TAEI ^£ apK ^fuyt XAA- 

KETE y^Ttty. 
ET tj KtCi phBUu^an •x-ofeuBvo'- 

Tti, fuyct TM <psp(reu 
n«f iriB'tr ireAA*!' reifutts 
'Em'. 
XaXxevt brings up a familiar image, by which 
a certMH moral quality is fometimes indicated, not 
of the moft amiable kind. If the Reviewer meant 
to comply with this precept when he wrote, he 
{hould have taken care to follow it throughout: 
but he has been as unhappy in the choice of an 
anvil, as any gentleman of his [Mflfeffion ever was. 
Let us now examine fome more work from the 
fame foi^. 

" We have neveriheiehperufedthe whole attentively, 
" and can ag»n aflert, that the printers have done their 
"duty in rendering very accurately that which waa 
" put before them. The accuracy is, however, that of 
" the Chioefe tailor, who, in making a new coat irom 
" an old one, copied all the darns, patches and blemiflies, 
" which he found in the pattern. In the fame manner 
" here, every error of the prefs, and ufual inaccuracy o£ 
** Ipelling that had crept into the AmAerdam text, 19 
" religioujly relaxnedt." 
Again: 

* Page 440. 

o "TTi* 
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"The text, which has been fo fervilely copied, i» 
" merely a repetition of Cafaubon's ; who does not 
" appear to have fiiperintcded the printiag, or to have 
"correfted it at all himfelf; whence errors have ac- 
" cumulated on errors : which are all carefitlly embalm- 
" ed and preferved in the fplendid edition lefore us." 
Ibid. 

The beft anfwer that can be given to thefe 
charges has ab-eady appeared in the Glentleman's 
Magazine f(x September I809. A long 11 A of 
readings in the Oxford edition, together with 
thofe of the Amfterdam edition of which they 
are corre^lions, is there inferted. It is needleft 
to repeat the particulars here : but I cannot do 
better than copy the remarks with which the 
writer of that article follows up his lift. 

" You have here, Mr. Editor, more than Fiftt/ Cor- 
" reiHons of the Amilerdam edition, within the compals 
*' oi fewer than one hundred fucceffive pages of the Ox- 
" ford edition. This lift does not include any which 
" are merely accentual ; and it is confined to the text, 
" though the verlion and notes would have fupplied a 
" Hill larger number. I have alfo examined more than 
" 300 of the fubfequent pages, and they bear the lame 
" teftimony to tlie attentive perv/al of which the Re- 
" viewer boafis, and afford the fame ground for an 
" unqualified reliance on his candour, and his fcrupulous 
'• love of truth ^" 

' GcDt Mag. Sept. 1809, pfg; 351. 

' Equally 
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Equally un^eferving of refpetft with his afler- 
tions are the doftrines and opinions of this un- 
happy critic. In the firft difplay indeed of thefe, 
may be obferved the fame difingenuous Ipirit as 
in the former part. He treats the Preface and 
the Notes, as if they proceeded from tiie fame 
pen ; whereas the writer of the Preface informs 
him in the firft paragraph, that the Editor was 
his Uncle, and that (he having been dead many 
years) regard for his memory was one motive 
which impelled him to this undertaking. 'Hie 
Preface goes on to fay, that the Editor never de- 
figned a revifal of the Text of Strabo; and that 
he was Jiipplied with the new Collationsy pro- 
cured at great expence, by the liberality of the 
Univerjity of Oxford. This Preface is dated 
Bathonite, which being prefixed too to a Book on 
Geography, one would hardly have expedted to 
fee interpr^«d as it is by this Gentleman, '* written 
** in the Univerfity of Oxford*." 

AiTuming that this A^n belongs to it, he pnv 
ceeds to handle it very roughly ; but, not content 
with noticing errors, he ventures upon fome 
critical diflertation. TRie paflage of the Preface 
on which he remarks is this. 

Cxtenim agam uti potero, et, li nihil aliad a6eraiii,|. 
fidtem ea recenfebo, quee rationem opens te edoceant, 

• Page 433, 1, aa. 

o 2 c^uibus 
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quibus fubfidiis inAru^ eft hsec Strabonu editio,'vel 
qua: aliqua ex parte incremeota earn fumplifle conjd-- 
gerit. 

The phrafe, "edoceant qmbut infiruSIa efi," 
he fays^ would not be admitted in any place, 
'^ where ignorance is not privileged by degrees 
'' of fcience;" and that to make it Latin we muft 
either write ,yu^&^a quihus or «^, inflead ofjtt. 

I do not defend the phraie; but the &ult is 
oomnKHi : and this critic has not pointed out «4iat 
prindple it vicdates : he only iays generally, that 
although the proper and difcriniinative ufe of the 
Indicative and SubjuniEtive moods be oftoi a 
point of extreme nicety, yet in this cafe the 
error is grofs and obvious — a remark, whidi is 
of no benefit to the reader. Indeed, he calls it, 
when referring to the lame paffiige*, the uleof the 
Indic^ive with the relative pronoun, lubcwdinate 
to another verb. Before many pages are read, it 
will probably be made evident, that this remark 
proceeded from entire ignorance of the true nature 
of quibtts: and the point is one of fudi frequent 
occurrence in Latin, that I hope to be excufed 
for treating it at Ibme l^igth. 

The difficulty then of determining the proper 
mood in fuch cafes anfes chiefly frcnn the am- 
biguity of the Latin oblique cafes cujtts, cut, quern, 

' Page 4jtft !• l(S. 

&c. 
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&c. in the i!ingu)ar number, and all the cafts qui, 
qttibus, qiuB, &c. in the plural : and this ^nbigui^ 
is caufed, by their belonging to different nonina- 
tives, Qui8 and Qui. Thefe words are derived, 
as Perizcmius has well fliewn°, from the diffw^nt 
Greek roots, Tk and Kof, and in the old Latin 
{H<ef*erved a diftinftion in their oblique c;^, till 
m. proceis of time the Relative Qui in moft of 
thofe cafM became fubftituted for the inteirogative 
T»V^. In fome inftances, indeed, the cafes peculiar 
to Quis were in«)iporated with the declenfion of 
Qui : as Quern, Quid, Qui and Quibus, for whieh 
the original cafes of Qui were Quum, Quod, Quoy 
and Quels. Cujus and Cui were common per- 
haps to both 6rom the iirft : Hill the main i&&. is 
clear, that the diftini£tion in every cafe but the 
Nominative was loft, and fometimes even there, 
as Haul. Curcul. I. 2. 51. 

Now it is a common rule, that where the 
lulge£t of a fentence is known and definiteX, the 
indicative mood is to be uled : where - it is un- 

■ • NoUad Sanfl. lib. iii. c. 14. 

* Ceterum in obliqnig cafibun, etilin ad uitBiTogadoamt, 
adhibuenint ilia, quae ab Relativo Qui detceodunt. Niw in 
obliqnls bic nirfua in unam vocnlam canfuderunt LaUni 
fimul rtlatimis et taterrogaticnis vim. Not. ad San^ iii. 14. 

^ Unlds the fentence be conditional or dependent, or imptj 
Ibme contingcncj ; of ^ich calei we ifaall loon Ipealc more 
puticnlnlji. 

known 
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known and indefinite, the JubjunSive. This, 
however, does not hold with pure Interrogaiivet : 
in them the &me mood is ufed as in the ca& 
of allertion ; and the reafon perhaps is, that the 
tone of voice, the direct application to another 
perTtHi, fufficiently proves that we are not aflert- 
ing any thing. But whoever any doubt or 
indefinite defcription is intended, which charaSer 
is denoted by the pronouns and Tiouns called tn- 
d^ite, the fubjunftive is employed. This In- 
definite, however, if attentively coniidered, will 
be found to anrefpond very dofely with the In- 
terrogative. It is ill fe«ft the feme word. T*f 
in Greek, and Quu in Latin, have both fenfes. 
And the reafon is manifeft : for there is the &me 
ftate of mind, ihe/ame vncertainty in eadi cafe. 

Quid exi/iimas de hac quEeflione? 
indicates the fame Aate of mind as, 

Quid exifiimet de hac quseftione, incertum eft. 
And in all cafes where a queftion is afked by 
Quis, the lame thing might be exprefled with 
Qias and the Jiibjun&ive mood, in the form of a 
propofition about which we are doubting. The 
fame holds of Cw, which in the interrc^tive 
form requires an Indicative; in the form of a fen- 
tence denoting uncertainty, a Subjunctive. And 
thus the Reviewer's objeflion to the fentence in 
note pag. 48, is valid : " Cur omifit Strabo expe- 
" ditionem 
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*' ditionem maritimam regnante Necho feftam, 
" nefdo." If it were a queJHon, ending at faBam, 
omijit would be right: but being an aflertion 
with ne/cio, it required omi/erit; juft as in th« 
example above given, where Quid exijiimas is 
relblved into Quid exijlimet, tncertum eji. But 
though he is right in his objection, he is plainly 
ignorant of every principle on which it relto: 
as will further appear prefently. 

It is then by confounding the Indefinite with 
the Relative, that miilakes are continually made 
in the ufe of moods. The Relative, as a Rela- 
tive, requires no particular mood after it. It 
refers to fbme antecedent; and if that antecedent 
be certain and definite, or if it introduce a fadl or 
independent alTertion, it will naturally have the 
Indicative mood : Thus, 

Nihil taciam infolenter, neque te tali vel fcientia vel 
natura pneditum hortabor, ut ad eaa te refaas artes, 
quUms a primis temporibus fetalis Ihidium tuum de- 
dyii ; tantum dicani, quod te fpero approbatunim, me, 
pofteaquam illi arti, cui^adaeram, nihil efle loci, neque 
in curia, neque in fbro viderem, omnem meam curam 
atque operani ad Philofophiam contulifle '. 

£x quo ego veni ad ea, qutB fueramus ego et tu inter 
noB de forore in Tufculano locuti ■. 

• Cic, Ep. Fam. iv. ^, 

,' Ep. ad AttY. I. I 
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Hortteiur liberos noftros, cteterofque quorum gloris^ 
nobis et dignitas ch&ra efl, ut animo rei magnitudinera 
o(Hiiple£tantur, neque iis aut prieceptis, aut magifliis, 
aut exercitationibus, quibus utuntur otnnes, fed aliiB 
quibufdaiD, fe id^ quod expetunl, confequi pofle confi- 
dant ■>. 

When the Aotecedent is lefa certain and de- 
finitcj or when the aflertion is vague and diffi- 
dent, the indicative is not ufed. 

Hie qutB agantur, quseque a&a _fint, ea te et literis 
mQltorum et nuntiis cognofcere arbitror : qiue autem 
pofitajimt in conjedura, qu^que mihi videntur fore, ea 
Puto tibi a me fcribi oportere". 

Here, although the latter things are called 
conjeBuTal and probable, yet the aflertion that 
they are fo is abfolute ; which affertion the 
writer intending to convey, naturally ufes the In- 
dicative mood. 

The mtril frequent cafes of error however are 
where, as in the paffage quoted from the Preface, 
the Relative is fuppo^ to be ufed, although it is 
in fa6t the Indefinite, and an Indicative is made 
to follow it. In Greek the writer is not liable 
to this error, becaafe the relative and indefinite 
are exprefled by different words; and perhaps 
the bell praSlical rule for a ftudent acquainted 

l> De Orat. i. (. 19. See alio other examples, ibid. \. 23. 
49- S3- 
< Ep. Fam. i. j. 
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with both languages, is to conlider what word 
would be employed in Greek. If t!? , A-orof, oToi, 
oV'fj 'otr-mp, would have prefented themfelves, in- 
ftead of the pure relative oj, moft probably he 
will decide at once for the Subjun(ftive. In the 
Preface, vomi , perhaps, rather than thtI, would 
have been ufed where quibus ftands ; certainly not 
CK . ITius : 

Cujus miW videbar et fidelitatem erga te perfpCEfle, 
et n6fle locum quern apud te is teneret ^. 

"HvTivei would have been ufed in Greek (not 
^v) qfteTf or perhaps tivk, or oiai/, before ra^iv. 

The full dodrine is of fuch extent, that I 
mull be cautious how I venture upon it here*. 

•1 Cic. Ep. Fam. iii. 6. 

' There is indeed no quefiion in grammar more fubile and 
intricate than the doflrine of the Subjunflive Mood. Jl 
would require a much longer difcuflion than thefe pages will 
admit to fifl it thoroughlj' : but as it b a kind of mott faint 
among grammarians, a few hints from one who has often . 
confidered the fubjeil may not be unacceptable. I am far from 
propoflng this as a complete theoty, or as one which is very 
fatisfaflory even to mjfelf : and I am aware that the princi- 
ples do not Felt upon a fufliciently broad b^Ga of Induftion. 

To me then it has appeared, that [he ufe of the Subjun6tiv« 
Mood may he referred to three general heads, which I cannot 
precifely defcribe without the aid of Logical term«. 

ift. men the Subject of the Jmtmct is uncertatn, vagtu, 
or hdefimte. 

2d|y. When the Predicatb it of that kind. 

^dly. fFben the PaEDicATiDX or Smtmtt iiftlfis not dkelt, 
but depeadtnt lifon/amethatg el/e. 

H 0/ 
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There are numerous principles of a fubordinate 
kind, witli exceptions to all of them, and many 

Of ihe Jafi kind, are all thofe fentences where the verb a 
conae6lcd with Qniij or any of its cafes, which are more 
numerous than are commonly imagined ; or where the reiativt 
ia refolvable into Quitiaai, Qaalis, Quicunt/ue; or where, after 
the relative ^ii, wc can fuppofc a parenthefis of this fort. 
" vrba/oever be may be." E. g, 

^iit de me pDpuli_^ opioio, ncfcio. Clar. Orat. c. 51, 

Neijue it fum qui SfpuUm, 

Erant tamen, qvibiu videreiur. Clar. Orat. 58. 

^i ita dicat, ut a multia probaietur. lb. jO. 

Atque ego prasclare intelligo, me in eorum commemoraT 
tione verfari, qui nee babiiiJiiU oralores, ate fiurint. lb, 49. 

In the lirfl of thefe, (^ua comes from the Indefinite ^uii. 
In all the others, Qui means a^arf, a clafi, 3.defmptionQ( ^ea- 
p)e. in the fame chapter frura which the laft eiampte is 
taken, when the writer fpeaks of definite ptrjons, he ufes the 
IitdiciUviie Mood. 

De iis autera, qaoi ipli vidimus, neminem fere prztermittl- 
mui eOTum, quo! aliquando dicenles 'vidimus. Clar. Orat. 49. 

Oflbe/eamd Hiid are thole fentences in which ibt PraScau 
ii meant to be taken tjjitb fame latitude: not in,,its tlriflell and 
mafl definite fcnfe ; and when no llrefs is laid upon that part 
of the propolitioD ; as. 

Omnium, quos quidem ego au£verim. Clar. Orat. 55. 

EpiAoIae turn videlicet datK, cum ego me non 

belle baberim. Cic. Att. 5. 11. 

In Cumano cum effem, venit ad me, quod mihi pergra- 
tum fuit, Hortenfius. Cic. Att. 5. a. 

U^ben t vjas not quite ««//( During my Jlwf in the neigh- 
bourbood of Cuniie. Where obferve, "jWmihi pergratum ^ui/," 
has the Indicative. 

Nos Tarenti quos cum Pompeio dialogos de Republica ha- 
luewnus, ad te perfcribemus. Cic. Att. 5. 5. 

But 
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hiixed cafes. But the fingle principle j uft laid dowri 
will be found to fimplify the matter greatly, which 

Bat when fotnething more dlflinft is intended by the Pre- 
dicate, the Indicative Mood it preferred. 

Ei quo ego Veni ad ea, qua fueramus ego et lu inter 
nos locuti. Cic. Att.5. 1. , 

Me potleaquam ill! arti, cat Jtitdtieram, nihil efie loci . . ■ 
viderein. Ep. Fam. 4. 3. ■ 

Quatmus de rcligione dkebat, euique rei jam ohfifti noo 
foterat, Bibulo aflenfum eft. Ep. Fam, i. 3. 

lllud qrtod eji, qiialecamijue efl, probat. Clar. Orat. 51. 

Onines caufae maxiniEe quammque erant. lb. 63. 

A remarkable inllance of this diftin^ion of Moods founded 
In the nature of the Predicate occurs in the fame palTage of 
1,1 vy; 

Senalornm omnium, quiqut magiflratus Capuie, Atellx, Ca- 
iiXasgeJ^ent, bona venire Capua julTcrunt : Tibera corpora qua 
venundari placunat, Romam mitti,. et RomoE venire, Liv. 2^. 
J4. See alfo a palTage from Cic. £p. Fam. i. 5. quoted 
above in page 48. 

It is not always eafy to diftingnifh accurately this cafe from 

the ibird; that is, where the •wbeh fentence is dependent upon 
fome word or fentence going before, to which therefore it is fai<t 
to be fuhjoined. Nothing however is more frequent than a 
fenlence with the fubjunaive mood, in which both Ihe Subjeft 
and the Predicate are perfeflly defined, becaufe there is a de- 
pendency of the viho\t fTedicaiim on foraething elfe. 

Cui quidem ego, me cam regarel, ut adeiTeni in Senatu, ea- 
dem omnia . - ■ . oflendi me elTe di£turum. £p. Fam. 4. I. 

Cam means, " apon his afliing me," not fimply vjben, or 
" at the time luhert, he afked me." If the point of time merely 
is to be noted, the Indicative will ferve ; as 

Cum de tuis rebus gefl'ra agehalur, inftrviebam honori tuo.- 
Ep.Fatn. 3. 13. 

HO If 
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it is hoped may be admitted as fome excufe for Uiis 
long digreilioD. It is however in fuch points as thefe. 

If the preceding clauie be in the potential tnood, all the 
fubordinatc ctaufes, abbougb merely dejcrifiive, (unlefs intended 
to introduce fome independent fail,) muft be in the Subjunc* 
tive ; and this is what is cammonly meant b; qonfecutive 
moods. Thus, 

Juflerunl . . . . iw quis eoniip, qui Cafua fmffaU, dutn 
porta elaufa effini, in urbe mandret. Lir, 16. 34. 

A'e, which governs the principal claufe, eitenda ita power to 
all the liibordinate ones. So, Ui faltatio quadam najctravr, 
cuifdtatumi Tiliui noauji effet. Clar. Orat. 6a. 

But if the preceding claufe be in tbe indicativei the fub- 
ordinatc dcfcriptive claufe is alfo indicative. 

M. Atilius Regulus, cuj'ui, ex iis qui ad Capuam fiterani, 
maxima aufWitas erat in confilio, tnquit. Sec. Liv. i£. 33. 

In the fpeeches of Livy indeed, or of any Latin hiftoriani 
may be fcen a very ftriking illuflration of the nature of this 
mood. When the fpeeches are given in the third perfun, 
eveiy fentence pnxeeds in the Subjunctive mood; becaufe tbe 
tenfes depend on dixil, or fome fuch word preceding. Let any 
one turn a fjieech of this kind into the tidt perfon, and be will 
change all the Subjunftive tenfea inio Indicatives j with the 
fiKcepIion of tbofe which, according to the firft and fecond 
principle, would ftill be fubjunaive. 

The fame holds of meffages, inOraftions, decrees. Sec. 

Supplicatio omnibus deia, quorum palvinaria Romtc e^t, 
indida eft. Liv. 34. id. 

If be had been fimply relating a^S, be would have faid 
erani; but be in giving tbe fubHance of a decree. And this 
brings us very near to that charafler cf the Subjunflive, in 
which it b faid to refemble the tiiturc tenfe. 
Nuntium mifit, qui diceret. 
'Eir£f44'£>' S.yye\w Ke^iyra,. 

PerizoniiM indeed rsafom againA thu doftrine, and fays all 
tbe 
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that criticilrai ought to be difiufe ; and the ftudy 
of them is wrth much time and labour : for thejr* 

the falurity iraplied in luch fentences refides in Ibfne word* 
underftood. Mitlo qui Seat, be vould refoWe into Mmo ali' 
quern qm erit at JUat, But I do not know how he would re- 
folre the fentence above in this manner, M'lfii qui dkeret: And 
the Latin phrafe correrponds fo continually with the Greek 
future participle, that it bears ftrong teftimony to the foundnefs 
of Sanflius'a doftrinrf, that all the tenfes of the Subjunaiva 
Mood [a Grammatical term which he rejeils] are but difguifed 
futures. Aftcr_^ moft of them evidently have that force. 

It muft however he obferved, that the force Vii qui in fuch 
cafes is often called eaujal\ and when this force is perceived, 
every one would expert the SubjunAive to follow it. 

Antonium .... mill ad te, cui [i. e. ot ei] fi tibi videre- 
tur, cohortes traderetf Cic, £p, Pam, 3. 6. 

In Siciliam duo Prsetores profe£\i: F. Comeliua ad exer- 
citum ; Otacilius, ^ui maritlmae one^'f^^t. Li v. 24. 13. 

In Greek this ufe of the relative is not fo frequent; becaule, 
betides the future participles, there are a great variety of 
caufal particles in that language, oVuf, Tva:, wrre, on, as well 
as the pronoun o*«ve(, all of whole places are occalionallj 
fuppliedin Latin by the inflexions of ;zi(. 

It would be well therefore, if, when doubting what mood 
ihould follow qui, we were to confider whether qui be fimply 
relative or not : for if it be refolved into any thing more than 
a mere link uniting the claufe it governs to fame antecedent— 
if it denote tbe manner in which the claufe Hands related 
to that antecedent— if it declare that it fprings from it, ia 
caufed by it, or is dependent upon it in any way, the Sub- 
junAive, and not the Indicative, ought to follow. 

Mr. Harris fuppofes the Latin relative to be merely que is; 
but It frec|uently has the force, of quia it, quum is, ut ii; in all 
which cafes it contains an element that calls for the Subjunc- 
tive Mood. 
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are the very joints and ligatures of the language; 
•and to have the right ule and play of thefe, im- 

Such are the remarks which an obfervuioii, defultoiy per- 
haps, but Dot fuperficial, of the bed Latin writers, has led 
me to make. They are offered with much diffidence, on a 
fubjeA, where each man almoti has a right to offer what occurs 
to bimfetf. For the queftion has nerer been puriued through 
all its windings. There b, I doubt not, a clue to this, as to 
every other mazy dance of human thought, which we trace 
in the texture of language. When once unravelled, it appears 
fimple enough : and the more.fimple it is, the greater is the 
merit of the difcovery. And yet in fuch matters the frorld 
Ut apt to fhew ingratitude and contempt, when they ought 
mod to admire, and to be thankful. Of which injuflice we 
have the OrongeA proof in that immortal Stagyrite, who has 
by a moA laborious analyfls refolved all Ihe methods of argu- 
mentation into one (imple principle, only to draw forth thiv 
refleAion from a modem Philolbpber upon bis labours : 
O curas hominum 1 O quantum eft in rebus inane I 

Such injuflice will not, I trufl, deter a phitofophical critic 
from attempting to folve the intricate phaenomena of language 
which Hill remain, unexplained. To perform the talk well 
requires, not only extenlive erudition, a flrong memory, an 
acute and penetrating inind, but an acquaintance alfo, either 
felf-taiigbt or methodically acquired, with that true Logic 
which enables us to Tort, to difcriminate, and to abflraft ideas, 
IB know them again under all the changes of drels and poflure, 
and to keep a fteady eye upon them, as they mingle with the 
confiifed and Shifting crowd. This combination of qualities 
is indeed rare : but there have been men fo varioufly gifted, 
though fewi and forae perhaps there Hill are: Ose I kno* 
there is, who could not render a more acceptable fervice to 
the lovers of ancient learning, than by guiding their footfleps 
through this perplexing labyrinth. 

parts 
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parts more of a native air and grace, is really 
a more defirable accompliihment, than an ex? 
tenfive acquaintance with the vocabulary, or 3 
knowledge of lingular and rare fenfes, in which 
c^tain words are ufed. 

The critic, whofe cavils I am examining, feems 
poffefled of no principle to guide him. The ex- 
amples he gives of an indicative with quis, or tjui- 
bus, are wrongly explained. V. g. 

" Die quibua in terns infcripti nomina regum 
" Nqfcuntur flores." 

Here if the line be underftood as a queftion, the 
indicative will do ; and Jo perhaps it was under- 
ftcxid by thofe copyifts who kept the reading. 
But the Subjuniftive nafcantur, with quibus, as 
an Indefinite, is preferable, which in Greek would 
have been tkti, not oag. In the next example, 

*' Nefcio quis teneros oculus mihi fafcioat agnos," 
Nejcio quis is fimply parenthetical. " Some one, 
" I know not who." And again, 

" Nefcio quid majus nafcitur Iliade." 
" Some poem (I know not exactly what) is coming 
" forth, which will furpafs the Iliad." Every one 
knows that this was a compliment paid by 
Propertius to Virgil, when he was writing the 
jEneid. ' But from the refolotion of the line 
given in the Review, one is led to fufpedt that 

the 
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the writer underflood it as faid in honour of 
Homer. He fays, Nefcio quid {^t quod) nqfcitwr 
" majus Iliade" By this mode of refolving it, 
the t^fertion is loft, " that /ometking is really 
" coming forth," which is what the Poet meant 
to exprefs. And fo with the other example, to 
lay as the Reviewer does, " Nefcio quts (jfi qui^ 
" teneros oculut mihi Jafctnat agnas," reduces it 
to this; that Menalcas does not know who has 
bewitched his lambs : whereas he inlifts that 
witchcraft is the caufe of their leannefs. 

His certe neque amor caufa eA ; vix oflibus hierent. 
Nefcio quis teneros ocu/u J mikifafcinal Agnos. 

Some evil eye, 1 know not whofe, is the caufe. 
That is the propofition : Nefcio quis is merely an 
adjun^. 

It would but ill exprefs the impatience of 
Horace in that line, 

Cerle nefcio quid fecreto velle loqui te 
Aiebas mecum. Serm. I. ix. 6y. 

to tranftate it, 

" I certainly do not know what it was you wtfbed to 
" fay to me." 

Again, how would the Reviewer explain fuch 
paftages as thefe, where ihe relative is in an ob- 
lique cafe ? 

Nefcio 
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Nefcio qua prseter folitum dulcedlne last! 

Inter le foliis Crepitant. Georg. i. 412, 

ToraquG nefcio quo not) placet iplk modo. 

Ov. iii. Trift. m. 8. 

Kill forte me Paconii nefcio cujus, hominis ne Chteci 
quidem, ut Myfii, aut Phrygis potius, querelis moveii 
putee. Cic Ep. ad Quint. Frat. i. 6. 

Another decifive objei5lion to his method of 
refolving fuch paflages is, that he fuppofes an 
ellipfis of the relative ; which I believe one may 
venture to affirm is againlt the idiom both of the 
Greek and Latin languages. In Englifh it is 
common. E. g. 

The melTenger you fent did tiot arrive. 

But neither in Greek or Latin could this be al- 
lowed. We might fay, «« aipUsTo ov msfi^ag^ 
or. Quern mijift,i non advenit. We may leave out 
the Antecedent, efpecially when it is a demonftra- 
tive pronoun, but never the Relative. In Englifli 
we may leave out the Relative, but never the An- 
tecedent ''. This contrail is one of the moft ftrik- ■ 
ing peculiarities which runs through the ancient 
languages, as compared with our owng. 

' In poetTy indeed it is fometimei done ; but then the de- 
fign ii to elevate the expreflion, by introducing fomelhing 
geyjxov, fomething which U out of the common way, and is 
t^efert not the Utiem. 

> Mr. Jonci, wbofe opinfoni are alwayi entitled to refpeA, 
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The phrafe, earn fumpjiffe contigeril, is perhaps 
wrong; but it would not be right as the Re^ 
viewer mends it, merely by reading ei infiead of 
earn. Tlie fault is in fumpjiffe, which is fuper- 
iiuous : ei contigerint would have been enough. 
Contingit certainly requires a Dative, expreffed 
or underftood; and there is no faying why woiw 
might not be underftood here. It requires a 
cafe after it, both becaufe tango is a tranfitive, 
and becaufe of the prepofition con. ^ccidit alio, 
for the laft reafon, requires a cafe afler it ; and fo 
it will be found that the pureft writers ufe it; 
although afterwards it took the place of the neu- 
tral cecidit, which word Plautus, Terence, and 
Cicero prefer, when the event fpecified is not 
related to feme other event, or to fome one par- 
ticularly afFei5ted by it. 

Of the liatinity of this Preface, let me be per- 

dou, I lee, in hb Latin Grammarj admit of an ellipfia of the 
Kelative, as in this example^ 

Vrbi antiquafitit, Tjnit temiireeolmn: 
which he explains bj quota underftood, p. 106. Lat. Grant. 
To me it feemg better to confider the latter claufe a« 8 psreh- 
tbelis, which is an expedient we muft at times have recourfe to, 
or no one rule of fyntaz would be unlhaken. Examples of 
this kind are extremely rare ; and they may, I believe, when 
tbey do occur, always be explained moft fimply by a parenthe- 
£a. 1 have much to fay, but this place will not bear it, npon 
the peculiarity of ibe Englifli in omitting the Relative where 
the Latin and Greek languages omit the Antecedent, It afle^t 
til the eatifal pariieUt. 

mitted 
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mitted to obferve, that, although not faultlefa, 
it is as good as moll ofwhat is now written in Eng- 
land, and much better thanwhat ufually comes from 
Grermany. If the Reviewer himfelf ever means to 
challenge the notice of the public in that way, 
I would advife him to be very cautious : the moft 
prudent plan will be, not to let his lucubrations 
pafe beyond the circle of his private friends, or 
the fecret orgies of fome Dilettanti fociety, where 
they will be praifed, no doubt, and admired, and 
embalmed perhaps among the moft precious of 
their curibfities. 

Before 1 notice his general ftriAures on the 
value of the notes, it may be as well to difpatch 
the remainder of his criticifms upon Oxonian 
Latin, which, he fays, differs moft eflentially from 
the old Roman Latin. But in doing this, I 
muft be forgiven, if a defire to clear up notions 
which are often indiftindl and confuled, leads me 
into fome lengthened diflertation. His whole pa- 
ragraph muft be copied. 

" In thi» Roman Latin, the relative conjiin£tion 
" Qdod ufually governs an indicative, when it anfwen 
" to the EngliAi conjiindion because, nnlefs the fen- 
*' tenet be potential or oblique ; and a fubjundivej 
** when it ftands for ut, and anfwers to the Englift 
"TH.tT. But. in Oxonian Latin this is completely 
H '* reverfed ; 
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" reverfed ; and we have repeatedly fuch fentences a» 

* quod virea Jint exigiue, faepe inlidiis circumvenire 

* hoflem tentant ;' pag. aio. and ' fiifpicor quod Stridio 
' Byzantii latitudinem a MattCHisaB fump^t ;' pag. 172. 

* alfo, ' hsc relata digna cenrui, quod Strabo noti fatis 

* clar^ de hoc hello Jiripferit ;' pag, 1088. and 'fcrihit 

* quod cloactE—JuhiiTe leSta ; pag. 336.' *> 

The right ufe of the conjuni^lion Quod is a 
knotty point, which has much exercifed the 
Grammarians. 

In this place it is fufficient to obferve, that 
the conjunflion quod never Aands in good writers 
for ut, anfwering to the Engliih word that. It 
always has, more or lefs, the force of becau/e'. 
The fuhftitution of it for ut, and for the accufative 
cafe with the irifinitive mood, is a harbarifm. 

Since then it always refers to fome caufe, if 
that caule be fixed and certain, or if the aflertion 
be abiblute, the Indicative mood will be joined 
with it ; if vague and uncertain, or if the aflertion 

*■ Rev. p. 435. 

' Ul alfp u eattfal, but it denotes the j&w/ eauje, or fome. 
thing wbich is to foUctu. Quod, tecau/e, denotes the efficient 
eaufe, or Tomething which has gone before. This diftinftion is 
ytry necelTary, It is the key to the right ufe of thefe par- 
ticles in a thonfand cafes 1 and the negleA of it may account 
for many anomalies in the ufe of the Knglifh parlides, vriiich 
have much pcfplexed Grammariaiis, 

be 
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q.uoted from the note, it ought to have hcea 
" quod vires /unt exiguse :'* but the Reviewer has 
not given the reafon why it ought. The whole 
paflage is this : Parvults rejpublicce funt bellicqfie, 
et quod vires Jint exiguts, fixpe ijifidiis circum- 
venire hojles tentant. Here, becaufe he is Ipeaking 
only o£parvul^ rejpublic^, the faft affigned as a 
caufe is not doubtful, but certain : " vires funt 
" exiguse." But in the lame note, when the com- 
mentator fays, '* Artes negliguntur quod Inutiles 
"Jint" Jint is right, becaufe the aflertion is not 
an abfolute acknowledged truth. So Cicero, 

• Ad te minus multa doleo, quod, et mcsrore iw»- 
pedioT, et quid eipeaem magis kabeo, quam &c. Att. 
iii. 10. 

Hie tu me accufas, quod me affii&em. Att. iii. 13. 

Sujpicor quod Stralo . . .Jiimpjit, is bad Latin, 
not for the reafon affigned by the Reviewer, 
but for one_which requires even here a little de- 
tail. And if I can at all clear up a matter which has 
puzzled fo many acute and learned men, my pro- 
lixity will, I am fure, be forgiven. It involves the 
old difputed point between Sandlius, who con- 
demns the phrafes dico quod, credo quod, JctQ 
quod, and his commentator Perizonius, who de- 
fends them all. The elder Gronovius efpoufed 
the doctrine of Sanftius, and upon that ground 
altered 
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•Itered a line in Plautus, which wa» almoft the 
only palpable authority in their way. 

Scio jam ^lius quod amet meus. Afin. I. i. 5. 

He propofes to read quum or quam inAead of 
quod I and adopts a ftmilar remedy for one paf- 
fege in Livy, where the fame conftruiftlon is ufed. 

On the fide of Perizonius are Manutius, 
Henry Stephens, Voflius, and Scibppius. Some 
of thefe parties are very warm in the argument, 
efpecially Scioppius, who has betrayed, as people 
are apt to do, the weaknefs of his caufe, by difin- 
genuous attempts to fupport it. The fum of 
their dodtrine is this -, that dico quod, credo quod, 
fcio quod, are jufl -as good Latin as miror quod, 
gecudeo quod, gratulor quod, &c. and they ex- 
claim, that it is againll: all reafon to admit the 
one and rejefl the other, as Sandlius does. 

After a fair ftatement of the cafe, Geiher, 
whofe good lenle and candour, as well as his 
fcarning, every one muft admire, points out fome 
miftakes, into which all thefe difputants had fallen, 
and g^ves a perfpicuous divifion of thefeveral 
fenfes of tliis particle, which they feem to have 
confounded. What he fays however of the 
point more immediately before us is remarkable. 
He rightly obferves, if quod can be changed into 
quia, cum, or propterea quod, it is at our option 
to exprefs our meaning, either by the Accufative 
Qa& and the Infinitive mood, or by quod and 

the 
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the Indicative, or Subjundlire. And he propofti 
ttiis as a good pra£tical tell in all doubtful cafes. 
Hence, he fays, after miror, doleo, queror, in- 
dignor, gaudeo, glorior, and perliaps after all 
verbs denoting Jimilar afFedlions of the jnind, 
quod may be ufed; but he will not go fo far 
as to fay it may be ufed after verbs denoting 
tvejy affei5tion of the mind ; for after JPero, con- 
Jido, vereor, he thinks it improper ; "fuch is th» 
" tyranny of cujiom ''." 

But a little reflection on the reafon affigned for 
the ufe of quod after jfciVor, doleo, he. will teach 
us that it is not the tyranny of aiftom, but found 
fenfe and confiftent principle, which requires this 
diilindlion. Quod in thofe cafes, as all Gram- 
niarians admit, is caufal ; it denotes the cayfi 
of the thing aflerted: and, as the caufe muft 
needs be pribr to the efFedt, it will be proper 
only in cafes where that priority exifts. All the 
affbftions of wonder^ g''itfj joyt anger, exultatjfin, 
are excited by fomething which has exifted. Uope^ 
fear, coTifidence, fujpiclon, relate to fomethbg 
profpe£tive, fomething that will perhaps exil^ 

^ GefnerV own words are, Itaque poft ntirer, dolto, queror, 
iadignar, gaud^, glorwr, et limilia forte af^fhinm, quse vocant, 
Tcrba (de omnibus non aufim confirmarc,' neque enim did 
pofle puto, fpero, confide quod, neqoe dici ignoro, vtreor ul vel 
fit : adco iifus tyrannus efi) dubium non eft, quin quod fequi 
pofHt : lequi tamen et potell, et folct AccufatiTUS cum Infi- 
oitiTo. Thelaur. in toc. auo>. 

but 
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but which we do not know mil or does exift. If 
this principle had been kept fteadily in view, it 
would have folved all the cafes about which thefe 
acute Grammarians are wrangling. It was the 
gradual lofs of Uiis principle which led to the 
confiifion in later writers, who at length employ 
quod equally for things projpe^ive, as retr6fpe<5tive, 
and for things which are ftated merely to be or 
to have happened, although they are not alledged 
as the cau/e of any thing. 

It may indeed happen that . quod ftiould be 
joined with timeo or metuo; but it does not then 
denotedie objeS of the fear, but the cau/e which 
has excited it ; an omen perhaps, or fome (ymptom 
of a coming evil. I cannot recollect at prefent 
an example in point. And in fucb words aS 
quod Indexes give us no help. But this would 
be correft Latin : Qitod rex irqfceretur, metue~ 
bat ne quid Jibt mali eveniret. Quod lavum 
intonuij/etjjperavit Gfc. 

A curious illuftration of the proper ufe of 
quod occurs when it is joined to the word adde. 
Many pafTages are quoted from good writersi be- 
ginning with adde quod; but in all thefe cafes, the 
. thing introduced may be conlidered as a caufe or 
reafon for fomething before alledged. Ibe author 
has been reafoning, and the new circumftance is 
brought in tafupport his argument. £. g. 

Adde 
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Adde quod, ut cupias conflans in amore raanere 
Non potes. Ov, Ep. 17. 199. 

Adde quod arcana fieri novus ignis in aede 
Dicitur. Fad. lii. 143. 

So again, Faft iii. 245. and in many other 
places. The poet is arguing a point, or ex- 
pofiulating, and giving reafons for the com- 
plaint. Of the fame kind is this paffage of 
Cicero : 

Videndumque illud eft, quod, d opulentum fortuna- 
tumque defenderis, in illo uno, aut forte in liberis ejus, 
mane^ gratia. Cic. Off. li. 20, 

Videndum quod has juft the fame force as adde 
quod, and brings in fome reafon for what has 
been before advanced. But in later writers it 
often ferves like the Greek on, in a fimple narra- 
tive, when the accufative cafe and infinitive mood 
ought to have been uied. 

Perizonius, who ipeaks Iharply of the incon- 
fiftency of Saniftius, fays, among other things, 
" nay, he has himfelf ufed this very phrafe, Adde 
" quod muhi Greece fcrip/erunt." I doubt whether 
San£tiu9 would have been ready with an anfwer ; 
for he certainly has not taken hold of the thing 
by the right handle. The proper anfwer is that 
principle which has been juft laid down. He has 
been arguing a point, and adde qttod introdoces a 
K new 
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• 

new reafon. The point in queAion was this : The 
word Quodf it leems, occurs frequently in this 
barbarous fenfe in the Pandefls ; the latinity of 
which is in general very pure. Sanflius anfwers 
this objedtion at length : he fays, that the book 
has be^i much interpolated ; that the Lawyers, in 
whofe hands it has been, are not the pureft writers : 
and uidde quod mtdti illorum Greece Jcripferunty 
wkenccy or from wkick caufe, it was natural that 
quod (hould be fubftituted by them for the Greek 
oTi. To have (aid, multos illorum Grace Jcrip- 
fiffe would not have anfwered his purpofe fo well 
as qmd does. 

A fingle difficulty 1U11 remains; and that is 
about the word^io. S^ero quod, credo quod^ 
dico quod, cupio quod, volo quod, are eaiily ex- 
ploded : but jTcio qttod feems to have fome authority, 
and the paflages which Gronovius alters in order 
to reconcile them with his dodlrine contain this 
word. Tht truth perhaps is, that fuch authorities 
are genuine': for fcio is fomething of an inter- 

• Upon a clofer esamination of thit paiTage in Plautus, I 
have reafon to believe it genuine. If the reader thinks it 
worth while to turn to tha original, he will find that Demaoiw 
tu3, wifhing to fupply his fon with money for his amoura 
through the medium of a flave, Libanua, fays, for the laks of 
encouraging hie confldaot; 

Aut cur mtniter tibi, 
Propterea quod me noa fcientem fecerb? 
Aut cur poftremo filio fuccenfeam 

Patre* 
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mediate kind between the retrorpe<5tive and the 
profpeiftive clafs. It may partake of the nature 
of earfi. The thii^ muft have happened, in 
order to be hiown in the ftridl fenfe of the word : 
as in that line of Martial quoted by Sant^us ; 

■ Hoc fcio, quod fcribat nulla puella. ii. 65. 
But it is common to fay, we know many things 
that Kill happen; and in fuch cafes quod would 
be undoubtedly wrong. In the example from 
Martial, San^tius underflands guod as if it were 



Patres ut faciant cKUti ? Lib. Quid iftuc novi t& ? 

De. Equidem fcio jam, filius quod amet tneus. 

Ifthanc meretricem c proxumo Phllenium. Afin. I. i. 33. 

The words of Libanus are evidently meant to be faid ajide. 
Equidem /do jam, may be conlidercd as parenthetical, referriug 
to mm fdentem feceris, and in that cafe Jilius quod amet nuii$, 
\inU relate Xo Juecenjcam, which ia a legitimate conltru^tion. 
I am confident indeed that this is the true conftruflion. Cut 
minila- hae quod noa feceris after it: and cur fuccenfeam vov\A 
naturally require a firailar claufe fubjoined explanatory of 
Juccmfeam, as non/aentem feceris is explanatory of miniier. But 
the courfe of the fentence is interrupted by ^id iftuc novi tftf 
Equidem jam fcic : and then, aa is very common aftera pareo* 
thefia, the word which preceded it is repeated after it ; as 
heje,f lie is repealed iaf/iui. 

The line, Eqaidtm jam fcio, &c. is repeated v. Jo. where 
Grono*iua juftly condemns it as fpurious. The doflrine 
which 1 have maintained about quod is a further reafon for 
condemning it : for in that place quod amet mult depend upon 
foe: there is no fuch word as fuccenfeam golug before, with 
which it can unite. 

K 2 propter 
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propter quod) <x cur. Very likely Ibme ^quwoqw! 
was inten<ied; in which caTe the ufe of words 
is apt to be a Uttle ilrained. And indeed the 
pailages are (o few in which foio quod is found, 
compared with the thoulands of occalions in which 
that idea occurs, that we may well confider it 
ofFenfive to the genius of the language. 

Hence it will -be feen that fujpicor quod 
Strabo . . . fumpjit, is barbarous, not becaufe 
qttod is ufed with fwrnpfit) but becaufe it is ufed 
v/'ith Jii/picor, So Jcribit^ quod, is wrong: quod . . . 
JubiSre is not wrong. Hiffc relatu digna cen/iii, 
quod Strabo non fatis dare de hoc bello fcripjerit, 
si defenlible, because the aiiertion implies ibme 
diffidence; it is not quite abfolute : fo in Plau- 
tus; 

Cur piiniter tibi, 
Propterea quod me non fcientemyecmj P 

Afin. I. i. 34. 
and in a hundred other places. 

The two firfl: examples of the wrong ufe of 
ut are corredlly quoted; although in the lattCT 
the meaning of ut probably is, as, according as ; 
in which cafe there is no fault. Of the other I 
can oqjy fay, that in the eye of every candid 



l> KiXffT Jcribo fliouM be the AccufattTe cafe and Infinitive 
mood. ThuiLivy, \^iv. ii.Seriptum ertutt&c cam feclde. . . 
quod iiulli peperciflel ; not firif turn erjil pud reSe/ecj^et. 

. reader 
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reader it jmifi be deemed an overfight, and not 
a mark of ignorance. It i$ impoflible that fuch a 
miftake could Iiave been deliberately made. The 
Reviewer indeed fays, *' this kind of error is 
*' fyftematic*^." He does not however refer to a 
fingle example of the kind befides, although he 
has evidently perufed the notes folely with a view 
to detect the falfe Latin ; and from what I have 
read of them, I do not believe he could produce 
another. That the error is J^ematic, is an 
aflertion which will fliine confpicuous in that 
galaxy of falsehood which has nearly dazzled us 
already. The paflage p. 220, where ut is faid to be 
omittcdj he does not understand. To place ut 
where he propofes, would mate nonfenfe. The 
meaning ofvideatur is, mayfeem. " To the eye 
" it may feem at firft not to rife ; but, in reality, 
'* by degrees it fwells into the mountains of Mo- 
" lina," &C''. 

.'* Of the Oxonian ufe of the indicative with the 
*' relqiive pronoun fubordinate to another verb we have 
" already treated in our obfervations on the Pre&ce=." 

We alfo have treated of this matter pretty 
largely, and have fhewn how the Indefinite 

* Page 436. 1-15- 

' Pauilo infra Caunum ex Idubeda emiflhs OrOfpeda ido1> 
libus initio jugts tik afiurgere videatur; fenlim tamea fere 
e^rens Molinx primum monies erigit, &c.'p. 229. 

f Rev. p, 456. 
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is often confounded with the Relative. But 
we do not often expet^ to find fuch a confu- 
fion as the Reviews is here guilty of. For eutm- 
pie ; of this fault he gives three fpecimens, fe- 
le£ted from the whole body of notes. In the firfl: 
and third, what he calls the Relative is in fa£t 
the Indefinite. In the fecond, " cum fentirent 
" quantum optimates a divitiis potuerunt," he 
calls quantum a Relative. In the next example 
there is fomething worfe than blundering about 
a Relative. In order to make room for a pitiful 
joke, he wilfully perverts the meaning of the 



' Obfervandum ed, quo violentior eft Solts ardor, eo 
' ciiius fieri pluvias.' " Citias, fays he, we prefume 
" (knds for crebruis ; for though ' it rains fefter' be 
" a commoa vulgarifm in Engliih, we do not believe 
" that it had even that humble ftation in any idiom of 
" the Latin, that eufied prior to the Oxonian." 

Who could have believed that in this pafTage 
ciliiis merely means Sooner? The rainy feafon 
fets in SOONER, the hotter the climate is. Evea 
fuppofing the Editor had meant fafter, crebrius, 
which the Reviewer recommends, is the lafl word 
he fhoulJ have uled. It conveys an idea totally 
different, more frequently : vehemmtius^ effvfim, 
gravius, would have been the proper words for 
fajierl. 

' This crilicifm is veiy ably refuted in the Gent. Mag. 
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The next compljunt is of the Oxonian ufe of 
tenfes. Ctf this fault he produces eight fpeci- 
mens. One of thefe runs thus ; 

"Neque hoc Biemori^ iapfu Strabo fcdpfit; fed 
" cum de Cyri rebus ge^a vix aliquid certe cooflat, 
" eaai bmarn feqoitur, &c." 

He feems to mean, that the change of tenfe 
hom/cripfit to conjlat and fequitur, is utterly bar- 
barous. He therefore brings in a Roman, altering 
canjiat into conjlaret, and fequitur into feque- 
batur. The Roman muft have been more nice 
than many of his countrymen to think this ne- 
ceflary : fiich changes of tenfe in the fame fen- 
tence are not unufual in the bell writers. 

Primo antefignani Ptenorum, deinde figna perturbata, 
poftremo tota impulfa acies; inde haud dubie terga 
data, ruuntque fugientes in caftra ; adeo pavidi trepidi- 
que .... ut ne ... . quifquatn reflUerit, ac prope .... 
ediderint. Liv. xxiv. i6. 



for Oa. 1809. by Mr. Falconer, tho wnt«r of the Preface. 
His paffage from Servlus proves that citius will bear, the 
meaning of fitmer; but the pofltive authority of Horace and 
Virgil, both of wliom ufe it in that fenfe, is liill better. The 
Poeti howerer are not the beft guides. Cicero would have (aid 



The whole of Mr. Falconers letter is well worth reading. 
I om obliged to touch upon the fame points, Tome of which 
I (halt treat moK fitlly than he-has done. 

Itaqu* 
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Itaque Nolam ad Collegam mtttit .... opus efle, 
qui opponatttr: vel ipfe reli<^o NoIeb pnetidio modico 
veniret! vel fi eum Nola fen^'el, et res effent,&u:. Liv. 
xziv. 19. 

Confulesj MarceUus retro, Nolam redit ; Fabius in 
SauiDium .... pTOceffil. Liv. xxiv. 20. 

Ad me adire quofdam memini qui dicerent. Cic. Div. 
iii. 10. 19. 

Pronuntiat Gracchus efle nihil quod de libertate 
Jperarent, nifi eo die fufi fugatique hodes effent. lav. 
xxiv. 15. 

Quoad primus ille lermo hateretur, adefi 'u\ difpu- 
tando fenex. Cic. Att. iv. 16. 

Antiochus, Magnus, ut tributa Romanis Jblveret, 
node templum Elymiei Jovis aggrejfus e/i^ qua re pro- 
dita, concnrfu incolarum cum ezercitu toto iTiietfi- 
cituT. Judin. hb. xxxii. c. 2. 

It is needlefs to multiply examples, for thefe 
are enough to fhew that a fault of this kind in 
a modem, efpecially in one whofe mind was 
wholly intent on his matter, and quite regardlefs 
of his flyle, is not very difgraceful. The altera- 
tion o( Jhpponeret into Jkppojuerit, has no realbn 
for it, and to my ears makes the fentence left 
Roman than it was before. Either fupponeret is 
ufed for fupponat, or hahet for haberet. In Plau- 
tus fuch inaccuracies are very common. If the 
Reviewer means to fay that the expreflion " cum 
" de Cyri rebus vis aliquid certe con/iat" is faulty, 

and 
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and that it ought to be confiet, he takes more 
upon himfelf than he has any right to do. The 
beft writers have ufed cum in this fenfe with the 
Indicative mood. 

Tibi maximas gratias ago, cum tan|U)n mese liters 
potuerunt. Cic. Fam. xiii. 34. 

Cum medio exceffit, unde hcec fufcepta eft tibi. 

Ter. Phorm. V. vii. 77. 

Gratulor tibi, cum tantum vales apud Dolabellam, 
quantum &c. Cic. Att, 326. b. ap. Nizol. voc. Cum. 
et Cic. de Oral. 12a. b. ibid. 

Cum ifthsec res male evenit tibi. Gripe, gratiJor. 

Plaul. Rud. IV. iv. 134. 

Tu cum eo tempore mecmn efle non potuifti, quo 
operam delideravi tuam, cave feflines &c. 

Cic, Fam, xvi. 1%. Facciol. 

Quam quidenl, cum difficillimo relp. tempore fecuti 
JiiTttjCos nunquam oportebit &c. Cic. Phil. xiv. ir. 

The Subjuniflive is certainly moft frequent with 
cum, when ufed for qutmdoquidem or quoniam, ; and 
writers of Latin Ihould be cautioned againft this 
practice : but as it has the fanftion of Cicero, 
however fparingly, it is to be treated with refpedt. 
It cannot be a downright barbarilm. 

The next critical lafh falls upon the following 
lentence. 

" Strabo duodecim civitates in Etruria principes 
" antea dixit : fed harum tantum o£to memoravit, fcili- 
" cet Tarquinii, Csere, Volaterra, Arretium, Parufia, 
" Volfinii, Falerii, Clulium. p, 32a." 

t Upon 
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upon this the Reviewer obferves, that ** although 
*' in Homeric Greek there is a figure of fpeech 
" fomewhat like this," yet " it was unknown to 
" every period of Latinity — ^prior to the Oxonian, 
*' which it hat thus io happily enriched." 

Why in Homeric Greek only ? Did he ever 
read this pailage in Xenophon ? 'Eip' ot( yt fi^w 
tpyoig itsTrat ^avttroi 17 ^fSftia, tifoavkixt, rotx"- 

unTtSaiot TJiTUV voet^ai ti iuet* iftS (pairiv. Apol. 
Soc. §. 25. 

The fame conftnwStion occurs often in Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides; and I percdve an inftance 
in Strabo, p. Q.gQ. 1. 25. And as to the facetious 
remark about Latinity, it may be edifying to quote 
the following pflfiage from the Edinburgh Review, 
when e&amining an edition of a Latin clajfic. 

" There is no form of conilruAion more common, 
*f than this refuming the Nsminative cafe after the 
" fcntence appears to be proceeding to fomething elfc. 
*' Nay, there are many inflances, in which an objeft is 
'* firft introduced, in fome of the oblique cafes, in the 
*' courfe of con{iru£tion ; and then the Nominative is 
" refumed, without regard to that conllru£tion, iat the 
« purpofe of dating or expounding fome circumllance 
*f attending it Thus in the tenth book of the iEneid we 
« have 

— " r^iens immania poudera baltei^. 

ImprelTumque ue&s" 

«aU 
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** ^ in dte aecufative ; but the farther defcription of 
*' the mfas is given, without any interval, in th« 
" Nominative. 

— lina fub no3e jugalt 

Cmfa manus juvenum fceda, thalamtque cntenti." 

Edinb. Rev. No. V. p. 63. 

I will not go fo far with this ingenious critic, as 
to fay, " nothing w more common than this con~ 
"JlmBion ;" but I may at leaft confign over to 
him the ccmtroverfy mth his brother critic, who 
fays, '* it is unknown to every period of Latinity" 

The paflage however in the note is manifeftly 
an overfight : it never could have arifen from 
ignorance, and it never could miilead or embarrafu 
any reader. 

The Reviewer proceeds ; 

" Upon the fame principle, the baldnefs and poverty 
" of the ancient Roman tongue have been embelliflied 
" in this new modilicadon of it with the exquijite and n tf- 
** cortDiTB pkrafes offiretching oat a/entence on^imon 
" geographically by the mile, from one gate of a great 
" city to another, — • Donati lameTtfententiam intelligo 
" efle a porta Efquilina verfus Xabicanam' — and ex- 
" kibiting Faith or Belief in a tangible or vifible fonn, 
" afcertained by cubical or /uperficial meajurt. — * Ma- 
' jor auSori noftro ac JulUno adhibendajSifef eft." 

Th^ is meant (fi Dis placet) for wit and 

pleafantry! O! fi fie omnia dixiilet ! Little fhould 

I dread the mifchievous effects of this northern 

L 3 libeller. 
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libeller. Or if I could believe this to be the 
tone of farcafm we are likely to- hear from that 
journal in future ; inftead of complaining and 
refiiting, I ftiould ling in a note of triumph, 
Audivere, Lyce, Di mea vota; Di 
Audivere, Lyce, Fh anus, et tamen 
Visformofa videri: 
Ludifque, et bibis impudem. 

There is indeed a tottering and tootMels de- 
crepitude in this paflage, which almoft dilarme 
criticifm, and, as it affe£ts to be iriflcy, pro- 
vokes only laughter. The egregious fillinefs of 
niiftaking a gate for a road, and of tranllating 
" verjus Labicanam," " to the Labican," as if 
verfus denoted the /imft inftead of the dire£iion of 
any movement, has been fo well expofed by Mr. 
Falconer", that it would be ufelefs for nie to fay 
more on that fubjedt. *' Major fides" is obje6led 
to, as "exhibiting faith in a tangible or vilible 
" form, afcertained by cubical or fuperficlal 
" meafure." Cicero is guilty of the fame error, 
with the wordsj;^^*, virtus, indoles, vox, alacritas, 
admiratioy auBoritas, all of which he abfurdly joins 
with the epithet major, for want of this learned ' 
Reviewer's advice : and as to this very viorA^des, 
his ignorance of his own language is inexcular 
ble. - 

» Gent. Magazine, 06t. 1809. 
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" Si konv is fiiit, majorem tibi habere non potui ; fi 
f'^fides, majorem pene habui, quam mihi ipti, 

Ep. Fam. v. 20. 
In the fame ftrain of luperannuated tittering he 
proceeds, 

" which [fc. fidem] this learned body is fo generous 
'* as to give gratuitoufly (for they cannot mean it in the 
" Roman fenfe, of either rendering credible or jdedging) 
" to an old Jewifti hiftorian, who has been dead feventeen 
'* centuries — ' Jofephojidem damvs,' — and make a faith- 
** lefs ufurper give to hiftory, what he never had to give 
'* to any one — ' jiuguftusjidem hiftorits dedit." 

Rev. p. 437. 
The wifdom of all this is juft as fmall as the 
wit. Does he mean to fay, that the Roman fenfe 
of " Jofephojidem damns" is *' we render Jojephus 
" credible ?" If fo, he is quite in the dark. Dare 
^dem, after a thing, a circum/lance, an argument, 
may mean to add weight and credit to any ftate- 
pient. Thus, 
Nunc quoque dant verbo plurlmafigna fidem. 

Ov. Faft. ii. 20. 
Commemoratio anttquitatis . . . et audoritatem ora- 
tioni affert et lidem. Cic. Orat. 34. 

But after a perjon, " dare fidem" means to 
promife, to certify, to give one's word. There is 
a marked diftindtion in its ufe according as it 
follows a per/on, or a thing. Homo dat^dem, 
he promifes : ffomo habetjidem, he believes : Res 

dat 
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datfidem, it adds credit: Res habet ,fidem, it is 
credible. How abfurd therefore is his remark 
about Aiiguftus ! We may fay of afaitklefs man, as 
well as of an upright man, " dedit fidem." It is not 
in giving- thrar word, but in keeping it, that they 
diiier. 

But we have not done with this unlucky j?rfem 
yet. He goes on to fay, 

"The Englifh phrafe, indeed, may fu^eft another 
" meaning, and make ub Britons fufpe£t:, that, in this 
" new dialeA, * fidem dare' fignifies what 'fi4em kaVere' 
" did in the old : but no fuch fufpicion will arife on 
« the Continent, where no fuch indigenous expreffion 
"exi/ls." Kev. p. 437. 

" O ! I had loft a Iheep, an' he had not 
** bleated." 

Why will a man force us to expofe his vanity 
and ignorance ? The thing, to be fare, is in itfelf 
quite indiiFerent ; but it may ferve to fhew what 
ftuiF this Reviewer is made of, who would fiiin 
have us to think he underftands German. 

But let us hear the words of Noltenius. 
Sed quae eft occa£o, quod Germani met locudone 
fidem dare etiam tunc utuntur, quum utendum effet lo- 
cutione _^idem habere, aut verbo lingulo, credere vel ac- 
eredere ? Heec nimirum, quod in vemaculU linguiL ha- 
bemus locutionem Glauben gelen, heymeffen, zvfieUen, 
putamufque, quomodo Latinum dare nofiro Gehen 

alias 
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alias refpondet, ita lefpondere eidem et hdc pofle, di- 
cique adeo^fidem dare. Nolten. Antibarb. Wichmanm, 
p. 1421. 

Few of my readers will be difpofed to hefitate 
between this authority and that of the Reviewer. 
Many of them alfo may have heard the French 
phrafe ajouter foi not ufed as the Roman adjta^ 
gere fidem, but in the fenfe of credere. From a 
Spanifli Diaionary by Gattel, I learn that Darfi 
means croire ; from a CaAilian Didtionary, that - 
Dar credito, dar /e, is the lame as alicui^fidem 
habere ; and from Baretti's Italian Diflionaty, 
that the Englilh of Dare fede is to believe. And 
yet no fuck indigenous phrafe exijis on the Conti- 
nent ! Well did Cicero obferve ; 

Qui femel verecundiee fines tranfierit, eum bene et 
navlter oporteteOe iropudentein. 

Let it be remembered too, (for indeed it is a 
thing never to be loft fight of,) that thefe mif- 
takes of the Reviewer are not picked and culled 
out of two folio volumes ; but he is lymfelf aid- 
ing the rigid cenfor, challenging public notice, 
and of courfe is upon his guard, and does his 
heft ; and yet he fcarcely utters a fentence in 
Latin without committing fome palpable blunder 
againll the idiom of the language. 

Some other little matters of this fort muA now 
be 
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be dirpatched, and then we fliall come to the 
fios et medulla, the pink and cream of criticifm, 

the DBUS LUNUS. 

He is pleaied to lay, " there are fbme of theft 
" Oxonianifms fo profound or fo refined, that 
" our northern underfiandings, condenfed as they 
" are with Mathematics and Metaphyfics, can 
** fcarcely comprehend them at all." The reader, 
I hope, will take notice in future that what is con-, 
denfed cannot comprehend what is profound. The 
Reviewer indeed advifes the Univerfity of Oxford 
to ihake off the " benumbing ij^ence of J^ort 
"wine-" (pag. 441.) whereas his own faculties 
have been condenfed by more fubtle diet. It is to 
be hoped he does not always treat his genius as he 
does his readers ; and, on thofe rare occafions, 
the liquor he condemns may at leaft vie with a 
certain northern beverage, for which he perhaps 
imagines the encomium of Horace to be in- 
tended. 

Tulene tormentum ingenio admoves 

Plerumque duro s 

It certainly cannot be a benumbing port, which 
the Poet means by 

Narratur et prifct Catonis 
Seepe men caluiffe virtus. 
With all its faults there is fomething generous 
about it ; and if the old Latin proverb faj^ 
right. 
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tight, it IB at leaft no enemy to truth. If he has 
himfelf hitherto abftained from its ufe, under 
the hope of luhduing prejudice, invigorating his 
faculties, or quickening his perc^itiohs, never 
was an experiment attended with a more unfor- 
tunate reTult. , 
The fcurrility and meannefs of this abufe muft 
Ix allowed to fcreen it from a grave and formal 
anfwer; neither will any fuch reply be wanted 
by thofe who are accuHomed to the enjc^ment 
of good fociety, and who know how eafily the 
mall innocent and the moft indifferent habits of 
life may be made the objedt of vulgdr and malig- 
nant latire. Let us return then to his Latin cri- 
ticifms. 

** l^granes poll reges fubdttos rex r^um appellatur." 
Strabo, p. 77a. 

Upon this he exclaims, 

*' Is It poffible that the writer cotdd mean * Tigranes, 
*pofiquam reges Jupradi£ios tmperio fuhjecerat,rex ri- 
' gum <^)ptllatus eft f 

Here he fuppofes the conlh-udtion pqft reges 
Jubdiios to be wrong: whereas it is much more 
corredt and elegant Uian his own. E. g. 

Faucis annis poft regea exa^s. Clar. Orat. xiT> 
And again: 
Scxenniopod VdoicaptM. Cic. Div. i. 44. 

H Such 
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Such modes of conftni6Uon abonnd in JAvy. 
Subditos, though not the right word, has a fort erf" 
authority even in Ovid. The Reviewer's own 
■vmrA, fupra^Bot, never faw the tight till long 
aAer the Auguftan age. SupratUBts, which oc- 
. £urs two or three times in Quintilian, ought to 
be divided, as it is in Horace ; Add^Jitpra diSlut, 
Serm. II. vii. 7B. In thefe places it always means 
the things which have been before fmd. As an ad- 
jedive prefixed to a fubflantive, like the o vfxifni- 
fuvoq avw of Polybius, it was never employed till a 
much later age. There is no need of laying ap- 
pellatus e^, becaufe of the paft time fubditos ; no- 
thing is more common than this irregularity in 
the narrative ftyle. Indeed appellalur is the right 
tenfe, if a praSlice or habit is meant to be ex- 
prefled. 

The next paragraph of the Review contains a 
grofs febrication. A paffage from the notes is 
|Jroduced to this effea. 

" PlaUeenfes nofter author affirmat efle olim prope 
*' paludem 6t08 ; reinotis tamen incolis ad meliorem 
" locum a palude diftantem, urbs nova nomen prifcum 
" fervavit, quod notnen non eonim litui ab aquis re- 
" moto proprie competeret." To which, fays the Re- 
viewer, the writer adds wit k /elf -complacent confidence, 
" nihil abfurdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet. p. 590." 
And, to prove that tliere is abfurdity, be proceeds to 
oorred the Editor's Latin, 

Bj 
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By this method olf quoting, an Author may be 
made to lay any thing. The truth is this. PidmQ- 
merius bad obje<Sed to the etymtJogy of Pl^taaa 
ff.vfin by Strabo. He cannot reconcile it wi^ the 
inhnd Htuation of that dty, that its name fhould 
be derived from a word fignifyiiig an oar; he 
6ys, " Quiff abjurdiits hoc etymo?^ The objei5t of 
Falconer's note is to account for this paradox; 
which having done, he vindicates Strabo from 
the reproach of PaUnerius, alledging '" nihil ai- 
"furdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet," 

Now for the Latinity, which this jReviewer, for- 
footh, thinks proper to correct. I hope the reader 
will have patience to examine it carefully, and he 
will find that, for one fault he mends, he makes 
.two. The Editor of Strabo he fomewhere con>- 
pares to a Chinefe tailor. But there is a homely 
Englifh proverb, according to which, it feems, he 
would not rank very high himfelf in the icale of 
handicraft emplo3inent&. Thus thai he would 
correct the note. 

" Platsenfes ad paludeiu olim habitSffe, nofter afEr- 
" mat : in locum autem meliorem tranflatos nove urbi 
" nomen priJcum condnuMe, ^lui licet, ab aquis re- 
" moto, haud diutius campetijfet." 

Will he tell us where he ever met with the 

word ^tui, and from what author he borrowed 

thephrafe haud diutius? Haud diutius/ no longer. 

u 2 Is 
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Is this Ihe oitic who has no mercy for bald La- 
tin } and who thinks it not braieath the bufin^s 
of a fcholar to hunt for miilakes in the poftho- 
mous works of one long fince dead ? of one who 
never afpired to the credit of a pure writer, and 
whofe habit it was to pour forth the various in- 
formation, with which tus mind was ilored, in 
the language that firil prefented itfelf to his pen. 
Qh miferable mifufe of time, even when learning 
is fo employed ! The concluding part of the Exli- 
tor*s note might have been better expreffed thus ; 
Vrbem novam prifcum nomen fervaffe, quanquam 
pijjtttt ab aquis retaolo, jam id non competeret. 
Competeret is right, not compei^et : the idea re- 
quires continued time, or the imperfedt taife, not 
the preterperfetft, much lefs the preterpluperfeS. 
Conveniret would be better ftillt 

One ftep more, and then we are out of the 
mire. The following he prc^fes as a piece of 
feultlels Latin, not without his accuflomed fneer 
at Oxonian Latin, 

'< Nonne vult Paufanias Melanthum AndropompI fi- 
f lium e Nelei progenie primum fuiflTe, qui in Attica 
^ fedem kabuiffet ; atque ideo eiindem qui Xanthum 
*' occidijjiet." Rev. p. ^88, 

In this fentence there are no lefs than four 

^ults; two of them rank barbarians— ^rMnum 

?*" — 
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9tw — eundem qui. The two other feults are, ha- 
huiffet — occidiffet. 

Firft then of primum qui. Any reader of Ci- 
cero, one would think, muft have obferved that 
he invariably avoids this phrale, although he has 
. a hundred occafions for ufing it, if it were Latin, 
In the treatife de Claris Oratoribus, this idea oc- 
curs continually ; and the phraTe employed is ^- 
ther primus alone, or qui primus, or the adverb 
primo. E. g. 

Cum cetera rodius, quam fuperiores, turn primut 
inlellexil. c. vin. 

Hie primus infiexil orationem, jet earn mollem, tene- 
ramque reddidit, c. ix. 

Sed turn fere Pericles .... primus adhibuit doSri- 
nam. c. xi. 

Et enm primum ob eaiD Ipfam caulam Maximum 
elTe appellatum. c. xiv. 

jEfculapius, qui primus vulnus obligavifle dicitur. 
Cic. De Nat. 71. a. Nizol. voc. Primus. 

Peripatetki primi ez omnibus philolbphis docueruat. 
Cic. Fat. no. a. Kizol. voc. Primua. 
So Horace : 

Illi robur et «s triplex 

Circa pe&us erat, qui frag^em tnicl 
Commiiit pelago ratem 

Primus. Od. i. 3, 

Such a phrafe as primus Jitit qui kabutt^ wduU 
hare 
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have grated in the ears of any Roman. The rea- 
Ibn is manifeA. Qui being a relative refers pror 
perly to a perfon or thing, or a quality in the ab- 
fira£l, not (if one may be allowed to ufe a logical 
term) to a quality in concreto. Now primus is an ad- 
jective in the fuperlative d^ree : but who would . 
think, of faying, pulchernmus qui venit ad Tr(yjamj 
for pulcherrimus eorujn qui venerunt ? The Rela- 
tive might refer to pulchritudo in the abftraiSl:, 
but not to pulchritudo implied in pulchernmus. 
The fame principle frolds in Greek. There we 
iky, Sf ■jTpwTOff, 05 jtosXAiff-TOf, not ■wearo; o(, je«X- 
Xktto; Of. 

The other barbarifm is eundem qui ; which will 
require a tittle mqre difculEon, becaufe it appears 
to derive more countenanra from the pra<£lice of 
good writers, and neither Voffius nor Turfellinus 
feem aware of the true principle. Is it however 
credible, that if this mode of fpeating were <x)t- 
ttSt, it fliould not be met with ten times in all 
the pureil writers? The idea is fo common, and 
enters inadvertently ipto fo many fentences, that 
we mull purfiie a very different rule of criticifm, 
when examining this, from what is ufually adopted 
when the genuinenefs of a fingle word is fuf- 
pe£ted. In the prefent cafe I fhOuld not admit 
three or four inftances, out of the whole body of 
Xiatin authors, to jufhfy the ufe of it : but the 
&&, l believe, is, that in the way her^ employed 
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it does not occurence. Cicero's orcUnary way of 
fpeaking is, eum qui, is qui, when he wifhes to 
identify a perfon with fome fai5t or ftory. Vid.. 
CW. Orat. c. xix. and twice c. xxi. c. xlvii. 

A thoufand other paflages of the fame fort 
might be produced from him and Livy, in which a 
modem would fay the fame who. Vid. Liv. xxi. 40. 

On looking over the examples in Gefner and 
Facciolati, I do not find one which fupports the 
Reviewer's phrafe. There are none where qui 
is ufed after idem, ' when idem means a perfon, 
orjubjiance. 

The reafon for this may be, that is qui identi- 
fies an individual as well as idem qui. If it be he 
at all, it muft be the fame he : for fuhfiance does 
not admit of more and lefs *. But when idem qui 
is ufed with reference to a quality, it denotes the 
Jittne degree, and idem may generally be converted 
into par. 

And not only does quality vary in degree in 
the fame thing, but the^mc quality may be in 
different things. And again, one thing msy hare 
^zfame relation to many others. Hence, boUi in, 
denoting quality and relation, idem qui is a com- 
mon mode of fpeaking. 

' AoMi Si ij affia, fi,^ Iffi5i;^£(r5ai ro ftaXAOf j^ ro ^tyov . . . 

Sy^pio^o;, oure awig ittiitS, Sre hipos iripa^ Ariflot, Categor. 
■Ktp\ OuVi'af. 'EiriJ£;^iT!ii Si ri fiaAAov xa) to ^rrov rd rolm^ 
Ibid, vspi noionjroj. 

The 
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The examples in Voffius and Turf^inus of idem 
qui, do hi from o^oGng, really Aipport the prin- 
dple I am maintaining. 

Verres idem k% qui fuit femper. Cic. Verr. i. ap. 
Turfell. 

Here idem means ckaraBer, not per/on. The 
iame may be faid of thefe : 

£11 idem qui femper in repubUca (idt. Cic. Att, 
Ix. II. Gefn. 

Nihil conunutantur aniiuo> et iidem abeunt, qui ve- 
nenint. Cic. Fin. iv. 3, 

Peripateticis yeftm, qui quondam iidem enuit, qui 
Academici. Cic. Off. iii. 4. 

If the phraie is never ufed, as I believe it never 
is, of perfom but in this figiirative way, when by 
perlbn is meant chara&er or quality, there can- 
not be a llronger proof that it is improper in 
any other. For it ihould be obferved, that ab- 
Jbtttte famenefs at identity is then predicated: 
which yamene/j is the proper antecedent to qui. 

In the New Teftament, what is tranflated 
the fame toAp, is feldom, if ever, uurog bV- In 
Luk. vi. 38. Tu avTM means quality. In 1 Cor. 
ui. 6. « auTO( fignifies one ; and in other places, 
relation. When a reference is made to aurof, 
it is gOierally by a word denoting quality: 

TON 
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TON ATTON ay»f« ^mj OION Rers iv l/wf. Phil. 
i. 30. 'Having ihejame conflift which ye faw in me.' 
When the relative is ufed in Greek, the ante- 
cedent is not auTOS, but UTog. 

Another fault in the Reviewer's phrafe eundem 
qui is, that the relative is not in the fame cafe 
with the antecedent, which it ought to be, as, I 
hope, the following analyfis will prove. The argu- 
ment requires a little fteady attention ; and it 
feems to me deserving of it. 

When idem is in the nominative cafe with qui 
following it, mere identity is predicated. Idem efi 
qui fecit, as we have already fhewn, is barbarous : 
idem efi quifuit is Latin. The rules of grammar 
may indeed require an accufative cafe, but iden- 
tity is the idea that is exprefled : nothing is pre- 
dicated of the thing mentioned but that it is the 
fame. Thus, 

Apud txinos tufem fumus quos reliquidi. Cic. Att.' 
i. 13. Turfellin. 

Here quos reliquifii means no more than ' qui 
'fuimus cum nos reliquifti.' So, 

Eofdem efle oratorios nmneFoe, qui fuot poetid. Cic. 
in Orat- c. Ivi. 

The variation of caje does not afkA the meuiing 
of the propofition : identity is all that is predi- 
cated. 

X But 
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Bat when idem in any of its oblique cafes i» 
followed by qui, the meaning of the paflage is, not 
that the thing which idem denoted is the fame 
with any thing elfe, but that it hears the fawe 
relation to two other things. Now the inflexions 
or cafes of nouns are expreflive of relation. The 
cale of idem denotes the relation it bears to one 
of the two things, and the cafe of qui denotes 
the relation it bears to the other. Hence the cafe 
of idem and the cafe of qui ought to be the iame, 
otherwife they do not mark the fame relation. 
And thus, I believe, it will be found, that the 
beft writers invariably ufe the words. Eadem ra- 
tione qua, eodem pa6lo quo, eandeiti potejlatem 
qtiam, eodem loco quo, are among the mod ordi- 
nary phrafes. The laft phrafe is from Livy, xlii. 
37. where loco means rani, ejlimation, which is a 
quality or abftraS idea : if it had meant limply 
place, ipfo probably, and not eodem, would have 
been the word '■ as in this paSage of Cicero ; 

Caflra paucos dies habuimus, ea ipfa, qtue contra Da- 
riiim habuerat apud Iflum Alexander. £p. Att. v. zo. 

Tliere are various ways indeed of exprefling 
the fame relation, and fometimes this happens 
with idem qui. As, " Vovit m eadem verba Con- 
" ful, qvibus antea quinquennalia vota fufcipi 
" folita erant." Liv. xxxi. 9. Where the change. 
of exprelTion is eafily accoxmted for, by the ufe 

of 
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ofjufcipi inftead of repeating the verb voveo : but 
the relation is not changed. 

A remarkable inftance of the obfervance of. 
the rule above mentioned juft occurs to me in 
Livy, xxvi. 33. 

Cieteroruin omnium Campuionim eundem erga nos 
animum, quern Cartbaginienfibus, fuifle— not ' qui Car- 
* thaginienfibus.' 

And thus too we may ufe all words denoting 
relation, aitiiough they include a per/on under 
tiiem, Eodem rege quo, eodem duce quo, &c. 
But to (ay eodem duce, qui, or, as this writer fays, 
eundem ejfe qui occidijfet, is againfl the genius of 
the language, and argues an ignorance of the 
principle which governs this phrafeology. 

But to return from this digreflion to the Re- 
viewer's Latin. Both the tenfee habuiffet and oc- 
cidt/^t are wrong. Haberet might do, as relating 
to continued time ; but kabuerit is the mtxe ufual 
form. Inftead of occidijfet, he (hould have faid 
occiderit: for occidertt has nothing fubordinate 
to it, or conne<9:ed with it, whofe time cannot 
begin, till the time of occiderit is paft ; which it 
the proper tefi for the ufe of the prelerpluperfeB 
fubjunBive. 

I will produce an ex&&. parallel, in point of 
tenfes, from Cicero. 

Publium etiam Scipionem Nalieam .... habitura 
H z eloquentem 
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eloquentem aiunt, illius qui fi^ra accepcrit, filium: 
Clar. Oral. c. xx. 

Which this Reviewer might have exprefled thus, 
Publium etiani Scipionem Naficam fiiiffe aiunt qm 

eloquens habitus iVuQet, ejufque patrem eundem efle, 

qui facra accepiflet. 

Such is the advantage of not having one's Latin 

ftyle fpoilt at Oxford. His own fentence I ftiall 

beg leave to caft quite in a new mould. 

Nonne vult Paufanias, primum ex Nelel nepotibui 

Melanthum in Attica ledem habuifle, ac proinde eum 

efle qiu Xanthum Occident ? 

When preparing to introduce the Deus Lunus, 
he clothes the Editor's remark, in a new Roman 
drefs, which he fancies is perfectly tn cojbime. 
*' Romanis enim Graecifque juxta ignorantibus 
" quifnam deorum effet ifte Menes, pro alio quam 
*' Luna, fub dece perfona " ab iie culta, Straboni 
** vix haberi potuerit" Straboni vi\ haberi, is 
one of thofe faults which may grace the fourth 
form at Eton, but feldom, I imagine, rifes higher 
in the fchool. What potuerit has to do here 

^ Sub dia perfona — Thie U as bald a phrare as he could have 
ufed : and I doubt its puritj*. He might have faid, lanquaia 
Dea, tanquam /cemina, faeminea forma — any thing better 
than 'fub dea: perfona.' For the flri6t meaning of the pbraTe 
is, under the affnmid affearance, or ebaraSO; of a Goddefs. 

IwiU 
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I will not attempt to explain. -We will however 
fuppofe it to be potuit. And what then ? " h it 
" poffible, he exclaims, that even the preflmen at 
*' Oxford fliould be ignorant that' there was at 
" Rome a Deus Lunus, as well as a Dea Lunar* 

This is one of thofe fcraps of nauieous pe- 
dantry which bring a reproach upon the ftudy of 
ancient learning — exalting an infignificant trifle 
into an affair of importance — a folitary and ob- 
fcure faft, of which every one may well be 
ignorant, into a criterion of ibund erudition. Thia 
too I (hould fay, if his mythology were corretS.'. 
But the Ignorance is as palpable as the aflei^ation 
is difgufting. In order to expofe it, it is im- 
poflible to avoid a longer detail than the God and 
all his worlhippers together are worth. But fo it 
is with puny cavils: they generally take more 
trouble and more time in refuting, than ftrong 
obje<5lions. 

The firft thing then that fbikes us is, the 
uniform filence on the fubje£l of this deity in 
all popular, compendiums of Roman antiquities. 
Cicero, Ovid, Livy, and otlier writers about that 
time, from whom we colle<5t incidentally mod of 
what we know refpefling the Roman religion, 
never mention him. And in fail the eariieft 
writer, who fpeaks of him as connected with that 
religion, isTertuUian. In his ApologetiaiS) written 
in the third century, he boldly attacks the pagan 
fuperiH- 
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fiiperilitions and fellies. Having fpoken of the dif- 
graceful ftories which the heft poets relate of their 
own deities, he proceeds to notice low and vulgar 
forces, in which they are expofed to the derjfion of 
the populace. " Moechum Anubim, et mafculum 
** Lunam, et Dianam flagellatam, et Jovis mortui 
" teftameiitum recitatum, et tres Hercules fameli- 
*' cos irrifos." c. 15. The epithets to the other 
deities are moechum, Jiagellatam, mortui, famelicos, 
all denoting fomething abfurd or ludicrous; from 
whence we muft in reafon infer that the epithet 
mafculus was of the fame kind. If fo, could it 
even at that time be a part of the religion of 
Rome, when Tertullian himfelf produces it as 
a burlefque of their religion ? 

There is no aiding from the capricious manner 
in which the poets and artifts diverfified the form, 
the fex, and the office of their deities. At this 
rate, we fhall have a Female Bacchus, a Phtus 
Mafculus, a Fortuna Barbata, and every other 
prepofterous abfurdity. Even Jupiter would hardly 
know himfelf in the Orphic verfe, 

And as, according to Spon, there were many who 
held all the deities to be of both fexes, fo the ~ 
philofophers held them to be of none. Vid. Spon 
in Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 678. 

A little before the time of Tatullian indeed we 

are told by Spartianus, that Caracalla, when in the 

Eaft, 
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Eaft, vifited Carrae in Mefopotamia for the lake of 
the God Lunus, Luni Dei gratia. Vit. Caracall, 
p. 87. foi. ed. And immediately he tells of a foolifti 
fuperftition prevalent among the Greeks and Egyp- 
tians refpedting this deity, in a way that fhews he 
thought him unknown to the Romans. 

The following are the words of Spon upon the 
fubje£l. " Deus iile Lunus, feu Luna, habitu 
" virili fsepe in nummis Grtecorum tttprimitur." 
Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 678. But in all 
thefe coins he is reprefented with the Phrygian 
tiara. 

The dilgufting ftory of Elagabalus, who aflum- 
ed that name from the Syrian deity the Sun, and 
introduced his worftiip into Rome, is well known ; 
but even this ftory affords no foundation for a 
Deiis Lunus at Rome. 

As for as it goes, it makes againft it. The 
new deity brought in by him, to match with the 
Syrian El^gabalus, was a female called Ou'pcev/ee, 
from Carthage, the fame with the Phoenician 
Ailarte or Luna ; and, as the fooltih ilory goes, it 
was the feminine charaMer of this deity which 
directed his choice } for he took it into his head 
that his Syrian God was not pleafed with the 
bride he had before given him, Pallas, becaule of 
her warlike charaSier. All this tralh may be 
feen in Herodian, lib. v. c. 15. Now the votive 
tablet at Palmyra exhibits the Lunar Deity as a 
* malt 
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male in armottr ; and if any inference ia to be 
drawn from thefe data, it is that he never found 
his way to Rome. The Syrian worfliip even of 
the Sun was, we know, expelled from Rome, after 
the death of the monfter who introduced it. And 
it is worth remarking, that Sperlingius, in one of 
hia letters publifhed by Polenus, fays, " all the 
" Northern and Eaftem nations worlhipped the 
" mdbn as a male — the Greeks and Romans only 
" (with thofe nations who wifhed to imitate 
" tfiem) efteemed that ddty a female." Polen. 
Supplem. vol. iv. p. 294. 

Now Strabo, as Calaubon well obferves', when 
giving this Aiiatic deity a Greek name, inAead of 
coining a new viord, LfXifsof, prefers M^fi', which is 
mafculine, and is properly expreffive of his cha- 
racter : and, as far as appears, even the £,atin 
name Lunus was not coined till long after Strabo's 
time. 

■ But fuch inquiries, inftead of in^cating a 
claflical tafte and ardour, are pretty fure tefts of 
8 depraved appetite, which is incapable of relifh- 
ing wholefome native flavours, and feeks its gratifi- 
cation in every thing that is fetid and diJagreeable 
to an uncormpted palate. Never can I believe 
this writer to have imbibed the generous love of 
andent learning. His delight is not to launch 

■ Ad Sputiftu Cuaoll. p. 88. Bd. Pu. 1620. 
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Tiis veflel on the broad current, and fpread his 
fails to the wind ; but to dabble in fome muddy 
bach'Water, and fifli up with ignoble pains a 
few filthy fiireds and remnants, which might well 
have been allowed to periffi where they funk, in 
the dark, ftlent pool of oblivion. 

" The leventeen maps, with which the feventeui 
'* books are illuftrated and adorned, are faid, in the 
■" pretiuM, to have beea formed on the b^ autkerities, 
" and carefully adapted to the geography of Strabo. 
** We have examined ohiy that of the central Hated of 
" Greece ; a.oi in that we find neither Erythrtfc in 
■ " B<eotia, nor Mg/e, ,Hilli)ea, or OnilHS la Euboea — 
. " though they are all defcribed as cities of importance 
"in the text of the author-— are duly placed in the map 
** of M. IVAnville — and the three 6rStf moreover, dif- 
" tinguifbed as independent ftates by their coins ftill 
*' extant." fiev. p. 440. 

In this Itngle paragraj^ there are three felfe 
propoliticHis, cue mifreprelentatioa, and one blun- 
der. The blunder is Orabiee for Orobiffi. The 
mlfr^H^fentation is, that Hijlixa is not in the tac^. 
OreuSj which in .Strabo's time was the name of 
IHiEea, is tn the map ; and it is (£fficult to con- 
; ceive.Uiat he did not know it, becaUfe in D'Anvitle's 
map it is called Oreus, prius IJHaa. As iar the 
three f^e proportions ■: &ythrs in Boeotia had 

■ For tfae two firft Ot thefe poiaU I have agiia to ackaow 
• Icdgt 
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no coinage of its own : j^^gse iti Eubcea kadtumx! 
of its own : and the maps are iiot /aid in the 
Preface to have been formed on the heft authori- 
ties. All that is faid of them is, that care was 
takai to adapt the laji fourteen to the text of 
Strabo as clofely as the three ^r^. The adoption 
of the name Oreia inilead of Jfiiaa is one proof 
.erf tWs. 

Having now nearly difpofed of the long ftring 
of falfe ajferttons, mifreprefentations, and bltaiders, 
which go to the compoGtion of this arti<je, it 
only remains to fay a few words concerning the 
Edition itfelf of Strabo, which has been made- 
the vehicle of fo mqch coarfe inve£tive. In the 
account given of it, the public are as much 
wronged as we are abufed : for no view what- 
ever is laid befOTe them of its nature or its merits^ 
Neither can I afibrd much room for that purpofe; 
it bdt^ my delign not to vindicate the book, but 
to vindicate the Univerfity from falfe afperfions. ' 

It cont^ns, however, collations of almofl aU 
the known manufcripts. It has every thing that 
was valuable in Cafaubon's edition, befides having 
correifted numberiefs typographical errors. The 
excellence of Tyrwhitt's conjedtural emendations 



Udge the alBAancc of Mr, Falooner^s letter, [Gent. Mag. 0&. 
i8o^.] as well at in what relatei to Philip King of Maccilon. 
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is acknowledged by the Reviewer ; although he 
16 'Audious to deprive Ox£>rd of all ihare of the 
credit. Even here his evil genius of ignorance 
haunts him every flep he takes. He alks, why 
they were not publiihed in one fmall fupple- 
mentary volume. The anfwer is, they have been 
printed in a fmall volume, as every pretender to 
exatfl Greek criticifm or^t to know, twice al- 
ready; once at Ixindon in 1783, which edition 
is quoted by Schwaglueufer in his notes to 
Polybius, and once by Harles in 1788, from 
which the Frehch translators have taken his con- 
jei^iirefi, as fu* as tb^ have gone, and in general 
adopted them witii acknowlet^ments of their 
ingenuity. 

The Reviewer praifes thefe emendations highly, 
and, out of near two hundred, <^e£U fix, as bdng 
particulariy ingenious, and as having been cor}firm~ 
ed by manufcripts collated lince his death. The 
firfi and the lafl of thefe fix have hadno corifirmation 
whatever from manufcripts; the firft is not fo 
much a conjeBure, as an adoption of the fcnfe 
given in the old Latin tranflat^on : the third is 
only partially cor^rrned: and the fecond and 
fourth have no pretenfions to fuperior fagacity, as 
I will leave it to any one converfant in thefe 
matters to determine. How unaccountable all 
this! when, in the imperfefl reading which I 
have myfelf given to the notes, I have found 
2 above 
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itbove twelve very ingenious tines pc^itively conArm^; 
ed, as many partially cotifirined, and at leall tv/enty^ 
&r exceeding thofe fdeded by him in acutenefe 
and ingenuity, not yet confirmed, but bearing 
the ftrongeft marks of probability '. 

He goes on to fay, 
" Aloioll the whole of the Editor's own notes are 
" luftorualuidgeagrapkicalcommetAaMKa; which may 
^* be of u£e to the reader, in favii^ him the trouble c^ 
" reference." 

And yet all this is cslled allt^, -p. MQ. \. 32. 
BefideSj what is meant hyjkving him the trouble 
qf reference ? Many of them, nay, moA of them, 
will give him the trouble of reference, if he haa 
an inquilitive turn : for they point out the paflages 
in anciirait and modem Bopka, which tend to 
throw any li^t upon the text, or which contain 
matter intimately ccHuiet^led with it. In many 
of them difputed points of chronolc^ and gech 

• It may not be uoacceptftble tx^ tbofe vfbo taka an intereft 
in this department of criticifm, if I fpecify fome of theft out of a 
mttch longer liR of each kind. The tirft number denotes the 
IHge, the fecond tbe line. 166, 4. a^J, 31- 33°> ^°- 357* S- 
401, 19.682, 21. ({96, 33. 700, 10. 874, 19. 1054, 17. 1179, 
93. entirely confirmed. 387, 10. 35$, 31. 3S4, 15- 408, 33. 430, 
33- ''77. 43- 6S6, i. 690, 31. 799, 35. partially confirmed. 
t66. 34. 290, 30. 308, 33, 354, 39. 378, 35. 425, 6. 459, 6. 
493, 14. 603, 8. 753i 7. 733, JO. with a ranltituik betidcf. 
ipgeaiotts, although not confinn«d. 

graphy 
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graphy ^:e difcuded, and frequently explained hy . 
diagram&^ncideota] eluddations of other authors 
are given — ^the ancient and modem names apr 
propriAted» often beycmd what D'AnviUe and other 
gepgrajJiers have done:— the etymology of many 
traced to Oriental vfords — a concife hiftory of. 
remarkable towns is given— the productions, na- 
tural hiftory, trade, pc^ulatitHi Sec. are ccnnpared 
with the accounts of the beft modem travellers — a 
vaft variety of curious infcHination is fcattered 
through them, of a rambling and mifcellaneous - 
kind, tHit always oonneCled with the text — and, 
notwithftanding the fiiulty Latin, found fenfe and 
oonftderable force of rearming are ^ways perc^ti- - 
ble. 

The Reviewer indeed feys, that, 

" In HJftoTy and Geography the Editor difplays th« 
*' lame fort of accuracy as in Grammar :" and he fup- 
ports his charge by o nk fpecimen. " Plalip the fon of 
" Demetrius, and father of Perfeus, is called repeatedly" 
" Philip the Second, though he was the fourth regu- 
'' larly acknowledged King of Macedonia of that 
*' name." Rev. p. 441. 

This calumny has been completely refuted 
by Mr. Falconer. There is but one place in 
which the word fecundus is applied to the Ton of 
Demetrius: and in that place it poflibly meant 
not the /econd Fhilipj but the n^^' perfon who 

dft. 
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deftroyed the cities Sciathus and P^rethus, a&ier 
the war between Philip and the AUienians. ^ I 
am myfelf inclined to think it a miftake of the 
Editor's : ntn* do I fear that this concelHon will 
raife any other feding but that of contempt ca 
indignaticHi ag^nft the critic, who founds A 
fweeping charge of hiftorical inaccuracy in tbe^ 
whole two folio volumes upon this fin^^e miftake. 

Of tum then it is time that we now take a 
long farewell. D^raded as he muft be in the 
opinion of eveiy candid and liberal mind, it is 
impollible he can again lind vent for bis malice 
throi^h any refpe6table channel. Thereis a Wot 
in his efcutcbeon, which muft for ever exclude - 
him from tbe lifts of honourable combat : and he 
muft be fent, like fome uncourteous and recreant 
knight, bereft of his habiliments, to atone 6x 
his offence by a life of auftere and folitary pe- 
nance. 

Vi&us abiti longeqne ignotis ezuUt oris, 
Multa gemens ignominiam plagafque — 

I cannot proceed with the paftage, for it is im- 
poiTible that any glory can be gained againft fuch 
a combatant, or any pride felt at fuch a n£tory. 
If indeed he would qualify himfelf for a renewd 
of the ftght, he muft pra£Ufe many a fiarda ad' 
venture in a foreign land — ^he muft, in the 
language of that Firft of Critics, feek for diftinc- 
ticm 
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ti<m " by harder ftudy and a humbler mind," 
and then perhaps, after a due probation, he may 
be reckoned worthy of engaging in clafRcal war- 
fere with an Engljfh Univerlity. 

After all the experience we have had of the 
flrength of his prqudices, I (till was furprifed 
that the Editor (hould permit this article to 
difgrace his pages. The fcurrility of the attack 
muft furely have made him hefitate. Its unfair- 
ne/s, I fear, was no obftacle ; and its virulence 
the chief recomm^idation. But I do believe, 
■that if he had been aware of its coutaihing 
half the ignorance, or one tenth part of the 
■faljhkood which has been pointed out, he would 
.have rgeiSled it with difdain. In his own writ- 
•ings (if I can truft to rumour, and to that 
■feature, ho unieemly one, which runs through 
them all) I difcover a tone of mind far faperior 
to fuch bafenefs — a vigour of intelledl indeed, 
'which fhould make him cautious how he meafures 
Others by his own ftandard — and a corre6tne& 
«nd dignity of moral fentiment, which . I refpe^ 
-(;rea in an enemy. 
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CHAP. m. 



.Glassicax. Eddcation — Remarks on an Article 
m the Edinburgh Review, upon Edgeworth's 
Prqfe^onal Education^ 



JVltTCH has been laid, and well faid, on this 
fubjed: but I have not ^t feen the queftim 
iugued exa^Iy on its right grouDds. Neither do 
I prafmfe in the |»^ent treatife to fuppty all die 
^lefidenctes which I {peA. of in its advocates, iMit 
Tather to pcnnt^out two or three leading prioo- 
ifks, which have not been made fuffideiUly foo- 
minent in thde difcuffions, if they have been no- 
ticed at all. 

Some, who difpute the utility of Clafficat 
{earning, have joined illbe on this ground: What 
TetpuBeration does- a boy recdve for the time 'and 
money expended in this purfuit i For what em- 
ployment does it fit him ? or how does it enable 
him to improve his fortunes? 

To this I anfwer, that the objeS of Claffical 
education is not to fit him for any jpec^c em- 
ployment, or to increafe his fortune. Such, I ad- 
mit, is the obje<% of moA parents when educating 
their 
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their children ; but it is an objeA not only dif- 
ferent from that of true phiiofophy or enlight- 
ened policy, but even ' frequenriy at variance with 
it. The peculiar intereft of the individual is not 
always the fame, is feldom precifely the fame, 
with the intereft of the public. And he who 
ferves the one moft fwthfiilly, always forgets, and 
often injures, the other. The true principles of 
educating a gentleman cannot be better flcetched 
than they are by Locke, although his' language 
already founds rather quaintly. 

" The great woHt of a Gfovemor is to falhion 
" the carriage and form the mind ; to fettle in 
" his pupil good habits, and the principles of 
" wrtue and wifdom ; to give him, by little and 
" little, a view of mankind ; and work him into a 
"love and imitation of what is excellent and 
" praife-worthy ; and, in the profecution of it, 
'* to give him vigour, activity, and induftry. The 
" Audies wtuch he fets him upon are but, as it 
** were, the exercife of his faculties, and employ- 
" ment of his time, to keep him from fauntering 
" and idlenefs, to teach him applicaticm, and ac- 
" cuftom him to take pjuns, and to give him 
^' feme little tafte of what his own induftry mufr 
" perfeift. For who expeifts that, under a tutw, 
'* a young gentleman ihould be an accompliflied 
" critic, orator, or Ic^cian ; go to the bottom of 
r *' me. 
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'' metaph.yf\c$y natural philolbphy, or mathema^ 
*' tics ; or be a mafter in hiftory or chronology J 
" Thou^ fomething of each of thefe is to be 
" taught him : but it is only to open the door, 
" that he may look in, and, as it were, b^;in an 
" acquaintance, but not to dwell there." Vol. iii. 
p.3g. 

It is remarkable, however, that Locke, like 
moft other writers on education, occafionally con- 
founds two things which ought to be kept per- 
fei^y dillindt, viz. that mode of education which 
would be moft beneficial, as a fyliem, to fociety 
at large, with that which would contribute moft 
to the advantage and profperity of an individual. 
Thele things are often at variance with eaph 
other. The former is that alone which deferves 
the attention of a philofopher ; the latter is nar- 
row, felfifli, and mercenaiy. It is this lail indeed, 
on which the world are moll eager to inform 
themfdves : but the perfons who inftru6t them, 
however they may dderve the thanks and efteem 
(^ thc^ whom they benefit, do no fervice to man- 
kind. There are but fo many good places in the 
theatre of life ; and he who puts us in the way 
of procuring one of them, does ,to us indeed a 
great fovour, but none to the whole aflembly. 

It is again fometimes alked, with an air of 

^umph, what is the utUity of thde lludies i and 

utilittf 
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Utility is vauntingly pronounced to be tiie fole 
flandard, by which all lyAems of education mtiA 
be tried. 

If in our turn we were to aik what utility is^ 
we fliould, I bdieve, have many anfwers not 
quite confident with each other. And the beft 
of them perhaps would only give us other words 
equally loofe and indefinite ; fuch as wifer, better, 
happier I none of which can ferve to untie a 
knotty quellion, and all of which lead us into 
a wider field of doubt and enquiry, than the fub- 
jedt irfiich originally produced them. Before I 
attempt to fliew what the utility of Qaffical 
learning is, in my own fenfe of the word, let it 
be permitted me to explain what it is not ; and 
to take up the enquiry a little &rther back than 
writers on this fulge^ commonly go. 

It is an undifputed maxim in political- eco- 
nomy, that the reparation of profeffions, and the 
divilion of labour, tend to the perfedKon of every 
art — to the wealth of nations — to the general 
comfort and well-brang of the community. Tins 
principle of dJvifion is in fome inftances purfoed 
fo iax, as to excite the wonder of people, to whofe 
notice it is for the firft time pointed out. There 
is no faying to what extent it may not be car- 
ried; and the more the powers of each indivi- 
dual are concentrated in one employment, the 
greater ikill and qulcknefs will he naturally dif- 
r 3 play 
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play in performing it. But while he thus caa- 
tributes more e^dually to the accumiUation of 
national wealth, he becomes himfdf more and 
more degraded as a rational being. In prc^r- 
tion as his fphere of ai^on is narrowed, his 
mental powers and habits become contra6led; 
and he refenibles a fubordinate part of fome 
powerful machinery, ufefbl in its place, but 
inllgnificuit and worthlefs out of it. 

So fenfible is the great and enlightened Adam 
Smith of the force <rf this olgeflion, that he en- 
deavours to meet it by fu^efting, that the means 
of intelleflual improvement multiply rapidly with 
the increafing wealth of fociety ; that the &cility 
therefore of acqiuring thefe means may increafe in 
the fame ratio with the injurious tendency of that 
fyflem we have been juft confidering ; and thus 
counterafl or compenlate all its evil. An aniwer, 
which af&rds a much Ifaxmger proof of the can- 
dour of the philof(^her, than it is a fatis&dory 
defence of his fyftem againfl the fuppofed objection. 
The evil of that Jyfton is certain^ and almoft de- 
monlfa^ble; the remedy fiiggefied is doubtfiil, and 
even conje<£lural. It would have been better to 
alter the fliape of the whole quefiion, and remove 
at once the ground-work of the objection, by 
^[uarding his theory againii that extreme in which 
it takes its rife. 

If indeed national wealth were the fole ol^edt 
of 
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of national inftitutions, there can be no doubt- 
but that the method demonftrated by Dr. Smith, 
being the fureft means of attaining that end, 
would be the great leading principle of political 
philofbphy. In his own work it is the great and 
Ible end of his enquiry : and no one can blame 
him for confining himfelf to that fingle conli- 
deratioD. His undertaking required no more, 
and he has performed his part well. But, in 
truth, national wealth is not the ultimatum of I 
human fociety ; and although we mufl: forbear i y 

entering on the boundlefs enquiry, what is the chief 1 
good, yet all reflecting minds will admit that it is j 
not wealth. If it be necelTary, as it is beyond 
all queftion neceffary, that fociety fhould be fplit 
into divifions and fubdivifions, in order that its 
feveral duties may be well performed, yet we mufl: ;', 
be careful not to yield up ouriyves wholly and ; 
exclufively to the guidance of this fyftem : we I 
muft obferve what its evils are, and we fhould \ 
modify and reftrain it, by bringing into acEtion I 
other principles, which may ferve as a check and 1 
counterpoife to the main force. ' 

One of the greatell faults in all mord and po- 
litical reafoning is an exceflive and immoderate 
application of one principle,. to the eu^luHcHi of 
others, with which it ought in reafon to be com- 
bined ; and whofe relative force fhould always vary 
with the circumflancea of the cafe. 

There 
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There can be no doubt that every art Is im- 
proved by confining the profeflbr of it to that 
lingle ftudy. There are emergenciea, which call 
(ot his whole mind arid faculties to be ablbrbed in 
it, which require him to foi^;et every other rela- 
tion of life, however facred or natural, except 
that artificial one in which he is then placed. 
Hmes will occur when a Surgowi or a Generd 
tnuA difmirs the common feelings of human na- 
ture, and, in order to do his taik well, mull lock 
upon himlelf as engaged in worliing out one 
problem, and upon all around him as infiruments 
fubfwrient merely to the acquifition of fome or» 
diftioift purpofe, without regard to their bearings 
on any thing befides. 

But although the Art itfelf is advanced, by 
this concentration of mind in its iervice, tiie 
individual vho is confined to it goes back. The 
advantage of the community is nearly in an 
inv«fe ratio with his own. Reafon' and com- 
mon fenfe require that nather objefl fliould 
be esclufively regarded. And if, as in the calei 
above mentioned, an entire facrifice of the indi- 
vidu^ is demanded, in all other cafes that lacri- 
, fice can be required only in proportion as they 
approximate to this extreme. And thus a wide 
fpace is I^ to the difcretion of the individual, 
where the claims of the community are either 
not prefling, or are wholly filent. 

Of 
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Of courfe it will be underfiood, that in this 
ftatement I confider the intelledtual enjoyment 
of the individual merely, when fpeaking of his 
advantage, and that I do not lofe light of that 
enjoyment, which even the moft confined exer- 
cife of the intellect imparts: I confider it as 
abridged only in proportion to the contracted 
fphax of aAion in which he is doomed to move. 

Indeed, when the emergency is paft, fociety 
itfelf requires fome other contribution fixsm each 
individual, befides the particular duties of his 
profeffion. And if no fuch liberal intercourfe be 
eftabliflied, it is the common felling of human 
nature, to be engrofled with petty views and in- 
tereftSj to under-rate the importance of all in 
which we are not concerned, to carry our partial 
notions into cafes where they are inapplicable, to 
adt, in ftiort, as fo many unconneiled units, dif- 
placing and repelling one another. 

In the cultivation of literature is found that 
common lint, which, among the higher and mid- 
dling departments of life, unites the jarring ledts 
and fubdiyifions in one interell, which fuj^lies 
common topics, and kindles common feelings, un- 
mixed with thofe narrow prqudices with which 
all profeilions are more or lefs infeded. The 
knowledge too, which is thus acquired, expands 
and enlai^ the mind, excites its faculties, and 

call9 
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caBs thofe limbs and mufcles into freer exercife, 
whidi, by too conftant ufe in one direction, not 
only acquire an illiberal air, but are apt alfo to 
lofe fomewhat of their native play and energy. 
And thus, without directly qualifying a man for 
any of the employments of life, it enriches and 
ennobles all. Without teaching him the peculiar 
bufinefs of any one office or calling, it enables 
him to aS. his part in each of them with better 
grace and more elevated carriage ; and, if happily 
planned and conduced, is a main ingredient in 
that complete and generous education, which fits 
a man " to perform juftly, ikilfiilly, and magna- 
** nimoiifly, all the offices, both private and pub- 
'* lie, of peace and war." 

Thus far then we have confidered the utility 
of thofe liberal purfuits, whitJi in a refined Hate 
of fociety engage the attention of the higher or- 
ders, and which, by common confent, impart a 
dignity to the feveral profeffions of life, and to 
mercantile adventure. 

It ftill remains to prove, that what is called 
Clascal literature anfwere this puipofe moft ef- 
fe^ually. 

And here, if the queftion is to be compen- 
dioufly treated, it muft be allowed me to take 
for granted many points, which a captious adver- 
fyry might dJlpute, but which the authority of 

the 
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the greAteft names, and the g^nerd ^cp^ence of' 
educated; men concur in .eftabliihing. That the 
rehcs of: Grecian and Rcnnan literature contain 
Ibine of the chpiceft fruits of hninan geriius t that 
the poets, the hift<wans, the orstbrs, and the phW 
Ipfof^ri, of Greece efpedaJly, have each in theit 
.ieveral'Iin^ brought home, and Idd at dai. feet, 
the richeft treafures of invention ; that the hiftory 
of thofe early times prefents us with a view o£ 
things " nob]y done and worthily fpoken ;** that 
tfaemind and fpirit which breathed then. Uvea 
Aill, and will for ever Hve in the writings wludi 
remain to us ; that, according as tafte, and ge- 
nius, and learning, have been valued among men, 
thofe precious remains have been held Hill 
dearer and .more lacred ; are all pofititms which 
it is betted to aiTume as indifputable, than to * 
embarrafs the prefent argum^it with any new ' 
attempt to prove them. 

Neither is it neceflary to fay much in orfer to 
filence the feeUe and quoiilous cry, that all the 
good which thofe wn'ks contain may be had 
through the medium of tranfiation. To demon- 
ftrate, indeed, how, from the very nature of lan- 
guage, tranflatkm cannot adecjuately ferfarm this 
office, would require an extaided argument. I 
would rather appeal to the refletSion and expe- 
rience :of every man who is acquainted with 
more thaa lOne ku^age, whether he has not 
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often &k a tranflated thoaght, even iriien- beft 
executed, to \>e radier a cold truRiimate buft, tbsn 
« living counterpart; of the (mginal : wheth«- he 
lus not been ^fe^ed by lentiroents or defct^ 
-tioos in ono Ifltoguage, ki z d^ree vfhich no 
power or flciU cbn equal, in modier. Even the 
d'Hdeft languages hai% in fonie wonfc and [^hraies, 
or (bme peciUiarity of oonAraAicnij their, c^a- 
VaAeriftie advant^ j and the more ooj^ous and 
perfect a langu^ is, the more muft ^fe advan- 
tages be multiplied. A bare chnmiole c^ fstAs 
indeed, or a rigid demonfh'aticHi in &)ence, may 
perhapa be trMsfered from ■ooa to 'the otho* 
without \ofB or injury. For where the ideas are 
few, fimple, and determinate, they readily find in 
all languages an adequate expreffion. But bow 
' Aall the infpir^tions of genius and hncj be 
packed 'Up, lettered, and oonfigned over, frcnn 
hand to hand, in this literary traffic i How fbaS 
even the ordinary phrafeology of moral reafooing, 
of Ibitiment, of opinion, preferve its native co- 
lowing, and exa^ features i How Aiall die l»h 
goajge of varied pidTion, of tender fteling, o€ glow- 
ing defoiption, ^i»d, ui the dilUnt region to n4iich 
tt:it tntiUported, t^ pKoife meafbveof 'its vduel 
Ho*r, "after 'tlus chat^ of pHce ind mannerf, 
«iiereall isfenew andfodiHereHt, how fliall it 
•Aiit-itlelf with the obmmoditie^ adapted to its 
fanner waMs oad habittj Mac ^fbbfiftesia^ It is 
true. 
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true, the bread of life may be obtainedev^ where. ; 
The great truths of religkm, the bare ^epreotv^ 
of (asBse, whatever is a^drdTed to the under-, 
flaading ftriiSUy, loay perhaps pals unifnpaulred. 
But aH thf^t conftitutes the .grace, the beauty, the 
charm, the dignity of compofition, all tha,t tendf 
to awaken the fencys or to affedl the heart, lite 
the finer and more volatile parts of fubllances, ia 
loft during the expaiment ; or if, thefe qualities 
be partially retained, they are in a manner the 
inrention of the tranllator; and ferve rather to 
tell us, that the original was excellent, than to 
prefent us with a view of that excellence itfelf. 
. The writer of an Article in the Edinburgh 
pevjew, on " Edgeworth's Profeffional Educa- 
** tion," ^vhofe petulant farcafms alternately pro- 
ycke our fpleen and our laughter, endeavours to 
convince the world, that, notwithftanding the ad- 
vantage of ClaflTical learning, the afcandancy it 
has acquired in Engliflx Education is prepofterous, 
and the mode of teaching it in Eqglith Schools, 
and Univerfitiesj utterly abfurd. I confefs it was 
the reading of that article, which drew forth the 
prefent remarks, and I had defigned a formal 
difcufiion of the falfe opinionB and accufetions 
.contwned in it. The bulk of this volume, how- 
ever, fwelling imperceptibly far beyond my firft 
intention, induces me to contraift the plan ; and 
the truly meagre and flimly texture of the article ' 
al itfelf 
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itfelf is hardly deferving of Miy folid critldfm. 
There is a fprightlinefs, however, and vivacity, 
which takes with the world at firft reading, and 
nufes a tranfient admiration, which perhaps was 
the Ible ambition of the writer i for, upon com- 
paring one page with another, he feems wholly 
regardlefs of the dull virtue' of confiftency, and, 
like ibme popular (Uvines, thinks only how he 
may keep up the requifite fmartnefs for his flf-- 
teen minutes to amufe his audience. 

He may think it injuIHce to comprefs his aiiy 
fatire; but there is really not time ftw quoting 
him always in his own words. I could wifli the 
reader of this chapter firft to give an attentive 
perufel to the Reviewer, while I endeavour to 
exhibit his impeachment in diftinft charges, 

J ft. That Claflical learning forms the fole 
bufinefs of Engli(h Education, 

idly. That hence the tafte and imagination 
pnly of the ftudent are cultivated. 

3dly. That the inftruiftion of public fchools 
pnd univerfities, even in Claflical literature, is of 
8 limited and mift^en kind. 

4thly, That in Oxford particularly, every 
manly exercjfe of the" reafoning powers is dif^. 
pouraged. 

The fi|^ charge, befiijes being fpui} and twifted 
jnto the materials of every page, is alfo difiindtly 
J^id hefore us m the folloTnng terms, 

*f A young 
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** A young' EnglHluaan goes to fdtpol at fix or feven 
" yeaxs old : and he remains in a CQurfe of education 
" till twenty-thiee or twenty-four years of age. In all 
^' thwtiioe, his fole and exclulive occupation Is learning 
** Idtin and Greek." No. 39. p. 45. 

From the manner in which the phrafe learning 
Latin and Greek is ufed, one might 'be led to 
fiippofe that the Grammar and the Lexicon were 
the fole companions of the Student ; that Latin 
and Greek were a tort of Hack art, Ibmething 
wholly unconneifted with the fyftem of nature, 
and of human affairs ; that the language were 
learnt for the fake of the Ibund or form of the 
letters, not for the ftores of tafte and knowledge 
which they contain. What*elfe is the Reviewer's 
notion of learning Greek ? Can we he faid to 
learn Greek, without making ourielves acquainted 
with the autbors who wrote in Greek ? A modem 
language may perhaps be learned without much 
of its literature: but how is it poffible to feparate 
the ftudy of an ancient language from the ftudy 
of thole works in which it has been preferved ? Of 
all known languages, the Greek perhaps is the 
moil copious and exteniive ; and no one can 
pretend to call himfelf a matter of it, who ha& 
not ftudied the feveral clafles of authors in which 
its compafs and variety is difplayed. The language 
pf Ariftotle, is as different from that of Homer, 
'Sophpcles, 
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SdpKdde«, 0[' Ftndar, m thcfe again are fnsm 
TOiucydides, Xenoj^on, or DemolUienes. It voa\A 
be ufele^ to patiot the topic through all its 
branches. Thofe who are acquainted with the fub- 
je£t will admit the ikaiemetit as loon as it ia made : 
and thofe who are not, wiJl hardly, I prefume, 
apply to ^e Edinburgh Review for informatioii 
about the Claffics. 

How idle then, how perfefUy fenlelefs, all this 
deGlamation about Ijatin and Greek ! unlefs the 
fludy of Bacon, of Locke, of Milton, of Addif<>n, 
^d all our greatelt inorali(l:s, hiflorians, and poets, 
be rightly called learning EjigliJK. What is iq 
hinder the Audent tixini' deriving all the benefit 
which the reading of valuable authors is fuppofed 
to impart ? or rather, if thefe works are fiudied, how 
can he avoid deriving it ? 

Yet even Mr. Edgeworth, the author of the 
boQk which- gives occalion to the 'Review, (al-: 
though a writer not of the fame empty clafs with 
the Reviewer, but one who to great ingenuity 
wd vivacity adds much good fenfe, and ^vea 
many proofs 6f a good heart,) even he is weak 
pnough to fay, " that young men intended for 
" Clergymen fhould not go to any Univerfity, 
" till they* are thorougldy meters of the learned 
^' languages, particularly of Greek." p. 95. I 
am at a lofs to conceive what fo intelligent a 
writer could mean by this paffage. The ab^ 

' furdity 
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iunfity oF teaming Greek, without 'teaching iJii 
beft auth(*s who have written in that language^ 
appears to- me fo ftriking, that no words caii 
tnake it more evident ; anil to iuppofe that theft 
authors can "be thoroughly ^udied before a yonii^ 
man goes to the ITniverfityj or even duVing the 
whole time he ftaj's there, is eqodly againft reafon 
and common fenfe. 

The firft ehai^ then (rf this Reviewer, as far 
as it implies a fiudy of language merely, is already 
Qofweredj For a contradidtion of the ajiortion 
jtfelf, which I hqie will be found iaiirfa^ory, the 
£ead«r is roferred to the Chapter.onTheiCecfrfe of 
Studies [ttiriued at Oxford. 

The feoond cbarge aUb requires no^ %Mtntte 
notice. If the Foeta alone were felei^lKd I7 u8 
out of the great mais of ancient leamisgy ftnne 
ground might appear to exift- for this complaint: 
Bat the SaO. is far otherwife : and fails are f^b- 
hom things. 

The third charge is worked u^ mth ail thn 
fmirkini' pleafantry and pert playfolnefs p^culiflf 
to a calwn fchool, whether confifting of Divines, 
or Leflurers, or Lett^-writers, or Reviewerai 
whoib main objeiSt feems to be, to have |h^ 
laugh out, whatever truth or juftice or decency, 
or rigjit reafbn may fay to the contrary. . An<l 
perhaps the wifefl. way j;! to let than have thdif 
laugh out. It is a miibrable ambition, and its 
fuccefi 
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fuccds need- not be envied ; provided the wcn-ld 
are difpofed to lifien afterwuds to plain fenfe and 
unvamiftied truth. The whcAe fyftem is ridicuied, 
by which the ClaiBcs are ufually taught. It ia 
not merely infinuated, but afferte^, that the know- 
ledge of minute pcrints of Grammar and the 
mechamfm of Latin verfe are deemed the hj|^eft 
accompliihments of a Scholar — and that " his ob- 
'* je<ft is not to reafon, to imagine, and to invent; 
" but to conjugate, decline, and derive." 

"The great fyftem of faBa with whichhe b raoft 
** perfe£Uy acquainted, arethe intrigues of the Heathen 
V Gods: with whom Panflept} — ^withwhom Ju|Mter?— • 
« whom Apollo ravilbed ? Tbefc Eads the EngUfli youA 
" get by heart the moment they qtut the nurfery ; and 
"are moft ledulouOy and induftriouHy infinided in 
" them till the befi and moti a^ve part of life is pafi«d 
** aw4y." Bev. p.'45. 

I have copied the very words of this filthy 
ribaldry, in order that the reader may judge of 
the pure virtuous indignation which glowed in 
/ the breaft of the fatirift who wrote it. Tlie de- 
. . fcription is apph'ed to the whole courfe of Englifh 
Education, even to the advanced period of twenty- 
four. Now it is difficult to fay how fuch an 
adverfary is to be treated. To contradict him 
flatly, might be thought unmannerly; and yet 
that it the only treatment he properly delerves, 
who 
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who with wanton levity perverts tKe truth. If the 
paflage had occurred m a farce, or burlefque co- 
medy, we fhould forgive the felfehood for the l^e 
of the humour ; and becaufe the writer himfelf 
does pot expedl to be- believed. But this we are 
told by a perfon who affedts in other paflages the 
grave cenfor and ini£gnant mordiA, and who with- 
a magiftffl^al air, forfooth, after his play is over, 
vouchfafes his ferious advice on the fubjeift of 
Education. As to tbe childifli prattle which 
follows, about " the .<Eolic Reduplication," ** Syl- 
" burg^us his method of arraiging defeiEKves' 
*' in u and fii," " the relloration of a dative cafe, 
"which Cranzius had pafled over," which he 
fa)^ are the higheft feats of glory in the eftima-. 
tion of a young Englifhman, the whole is a tiflue 
of ignorance and nonfenfe, of which a man of 
liberal education fhould be afhamal. 

The entire paflage is given at the bottom of 
the page*: it is hardly deferring even o( tiiat 

■ " Tbe diftinguifliing afaflraft term, the epilhet of Scholar, 
" is reTerred for him who vmtea on the .£olic redapUcation, 
" and ii familiar with Sylburgiui h» method of arranging 
** defe£tive> in m and p-i. The piflune which a young En^ifh- 
" man, addi£led to the pnrTuit of knowledge, draws— hii Umi 
" idial of human nature — his tc^ and confummatioti of man'a 
"'powen— it a knowledge of the Greek language. His t^efi 
" is not to realon, to imagine, or to invent ; bnt to conjugate; 
" dKliiie, and derite. Tbt^fiiuatmis of unaginaiy gloiy wbidi' 
" be drawl for himftlf,i aft the JMSim vf an Anapceft in tb«- 
M. " vroBg , 
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notice : but it may be as well to clear the grouad 
of thefe light bufli-fig^ters, before we advance 
into the heart of the enemy's country, and beat 
up his clofe quarters. 

Firft then of " him who .writes on the ^olic 
*' Reduplication." No man ever wrote on it ; for diis 
plain reaibn, th^ there is no fuch thing. Tlie Do- 
rians OKi {^d to have been fond of forming verbs in. 
fu out of verbs in a, which procefs was ufually com- 
pleted by prefixing the redupUcation : as S-eai, ^^, 
ri^itltf, and this mutation of verbs, but not there- 
duplication confequentupon it, maybe di{Hngui(bed 
by the name of dieir Diale^Sl ; which dialet^ is fome- 
times confounded mth the JEjq^^c; and indeed by 
Maittaire they are treated as cme. But there is 
no peculiar JEo/ic or Done reduplication ^. There 

"wrong place, or the reftoration rf a dative cafe, which 
" Cranziua had palled over, and fhe never dying Emefti failed 
« to obferve," Edin. Rev. No. ap. p. 46. 

^ •! cannot avoid fubjoining a note upon thb >Eolic Re- 
duplication, which may contain fome matter interefting to & 
few of my readers, and which irill prove to all of them the 
ignorance of this Reviewer upon a fubjeft, witb which be 
aSefis to be quite familiar. 

. So far from pra^ifing rednplication, it-was common with the 
^olians as well as the loniani even lo rejt3 tie oagmeBt. 
".Ham JE^\ttf ab eo quod e& ^alvem, nou apponuat in- 
" crementa pneteritisi fed dicunt %wiiy'' Seal, de Canf. 
i^ng. Lat. c. ja. It b generally faid that the Latin language 
is defcended from the MiMc Greek. I am inclined t» think 
irith H^n^, after F<dlei and Burgels, [Escuif. II. id tl. 19.]. 

that 
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18 an Ionic reduplication, by c Inftead of t, which 
■was perhaps what the Reviewer meant, if he 
meant any thing. [Vid. Euftath. ad OdytT. x. p. 
1654. 29. et ibid. 32.] There was alfo an uittic 
reduplication, much pradlifed by the Poets, as 
i^^iXM from ef»'2w, and in the prefent tenfe, as 
aXctyvifu from aKvifu ; and tne Poets were apt to 
extend the reduplication of the preterperfefl to 
other tenfes. [Vid. Clenard. ed. Sylb. 144. 10. et 
103. 43.] Clenardus mentions alfo a Boeotic re- 



that the didin^on of dialed did not tlien fublift : and that 
■n later times, when learned men yeere led to invelligate tbele 
< maiten, they found a greater affinity between the Latin and 
.^lolic than between the Latin and any other dialed, oaty 
becaufe the .£o1ians retained moft of the andent language. 

It is remarkable, faya Heyii^, that the only document* 
from 'whence Grammarians deduce their canons of .^olifm, 
are the fragments of Lyric poets, and he feems to approve of 
Haittaire's method, who merges that diale£t in the Doric. 

There is a paflage in a Icarce book, Hortut Adonidis, p. 49 ; 
from which we learn that the Siciliani were fond of forming 
new verbs out of the preterperfeft tenfe, as irsTTOi^xw from 
ntotipia, KfKA^jyof from Ksx-X-i^ya. Now the Sicilian was a 
fubdivilion of the Doric. It was a JpecUs prevailing in the 
Feloponnelian colonies, which went ehiofly weftward, as the 
iEolian did in the earlier colonies of Afia. They have many 
points in eoiimott, but that which is ftcuSar to the Sicilian is 
.effofile to the .^olian. 

After all, I believe the origin of the Reviewer's blunder is 
to be found in page 66, of the U^ttKbefter Grammar ; where 
^olej occurs in Uie.fame paragraph with an example oiBaaiiie 
rtdvfSeaiiai. 

R 2 duplica- 
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di^icationt p- 1 OS. QO. but no Tuch phraTe occura 
as jEoUc reduplication^ except once (and, I am 
pretty omfident, only once) by Sylburgius in his 
notes on that Greek Grammar, p. 456. where it 
is probably put by miilake for jfttic. 
. Now 2dly. of the memorable exploits of Syl- 
burgius. Sylbur^fts never arranged any defec- 
tjves in u and p. He leaves Clenardus's arranger 
jnent as it was; and coTTe<^ only Tome ocf 
cafional blunders, into whididie and his com- 
mentator Antefignanus had &llen. 

3dly. What the Reviewer could mean by " a 
^ dative cafe, which Cranzius had pafled over," I 
cannot even guels. Perhaps there is fome mis- 
take in the name : for there is no Commentator 
or Critic fo-called. At leail: he was not known 
to Fabticius or Saxius ; and the fmall treatil^ oa 
Grammar which Cranzius the Theok^;^n and 
Jurift publiftied in 15o6, is not mentioned by 
- them in the lift of his works, fo infignificant and 
!,delels waf it become, after the labours of other 
fdiolars. 

Laftly, Emefti is introduced as a cfiampion of 
verbal criticifm, when the facetious Reviewer would 
play off his [4ealantiy on th? abufe of that 
fpecies of learning. Moft unfortunate of men 1 
What ill-flar could have led him to venture thus 
on the mention of particulars } Dolus latet in 
univer/alibus is indeed a found maxim. If he 

had 
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had kept to gcnsral buffoonery, he might have 
concealed his ign(»-ance.' But by fp«;ifying &£ls 
and names be has fpoilt -all, and only expofed 
himfelf. Every fiudent knows that among aU 
the foreign Editors Ernefii fttmds confpicuous for 
his praRical editions — that his notes are iem 
and (hort— and that he defpifed curious phildogi*- 
cal difi'^tations which had no direct tendency to 
ducidate the author, <»* to afiift the reader. 

Let us now proceed to more hnportant mat- 
ters. • 

Upon the fubje^ of ifchool exerdfes fcarcely 
any thing can be iaid, which has not been faid 
kmg ago by writers of great authority. Tha 
opinions of this writer are of no value. In &£t, 
it may be iaid of hitn, as of Ibme late publUhers of 
Sermons, that he has no opinicms. One while 
he tells us, tlut the " imagination is too much 
" cultivated," p. 48 ; at another, that the fiudent'* 
great ol^eiA is not to imagine, but to learn the 
technical rules of grammar. In one page he ob* 
je&s to Uie iludy of ancioit Metaphyfics, Morale 
and Politics, * that the Greek alone isjhtdy enough 

* without them ;' and in the next, that ' all the 

* foUd and mafcultae parts of the imder^antUng 
' are left leholly without cultivation.^ 

It may be curious however to fee the real 
opinions of two illuftrious writers on this point 
of lidiool compofitions. Milton reje^s the prac 

tice 
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tice altogether, and calls it ** forcing the empty 
** witB of children to corapofe themes, verfes, and 
** orations, which are the a£ls of ripeft judgment, 
** and the final work of a head filled, by long 
** reading and obferving, with elegant maxims 
" and copious inventions. Thefe are not matters, 
" he continues, to be wrung from poor ftriplings, 
** like blood out of the nofe, or the plucking of 
*' untimely fruit ■." He makes no difference be- 
tween compofitions, in Latin and Englifh, in 
verfe and profe : he equally profcribes them all. 

Locke is juft as adverie to the pra£Uce, and 
much more difliife in his reafoning againft it. 
*' By all means, fays he, obtain, if you can, that 
" your fon be not employed jn making Latin 
" themes and declamations,' and, leafl of all, 
*' vofes of any kind ^." He then proceeds to in- 
veigh agjunft all fuch exercifes, efpecially in Latin; 
and condemns verfes of every kind, chiefly fi>r this 
reafon. *' If he has no genius to poetry, it is the 
" moll unreafonable thing in the world to tor- 
" ment a child, and wafle his time about that 
*' which can never fucceed ; and if he have a 
" poetic vein, it is to me the firangeft thing in 
** the world, that the father fhould defire or 
" fuffer it to be cherilhed or improved ;" adding, in 
fubftance, " that it is not likely to promote his 

■ TraSate of fiducation, vol. i. p. »; j. Svo. 
b Vol. iii. p. 7(S. fol. ed. 

"fortunes. 
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" fortunes, but rather to make him poor and - 
"idle!" 

The iketch of " a complete and generous edu- 
" cation," drawn by the firft.of thefe great mafters, 
is magnificent indeed and impofing, but has 
never been thought reducible to pra<Sice even 
by his fondeft admirers. It is read, and will coa- 
tinne to be read, for its bold and large concep- 
tions, and the majeftic eloquence of its ftyle — for 
that heavenly fancy, and that mighty foul which 
breathes through all his works, and which makes 
even his prejudices and his errcrs aivful. 

For the memory of the other I alfo feel lin- 
cere reverence, although his own opinions would 
have been entitled to greater refpedt, if he had 
himfelf treated with more deference the opi- 
nions of others who had gone before him, and 
the practice of.fenfible men 'of his own time, 
whofe judgment was worth more, in proportion as 
it was confirmed by experience. The light ftee- 
dom indeed, and the confidence with which this 
philofopher attacks all eftablifhed notions, is CHie 
of the principal blemilhes m his charaifter. - In- 
trepid and fagacious he certainly is; but thefe are 
not the only qualities requifite in a difcoverer of 
truth ; efpecially if the enquiry be of fuch a nar- 
- ture as to draw after it important pra6tical confe- 
quences. Caution and refped for the opinions. 
of others, in alt cafes, but more particularly ia; 
matters 
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matters incapable of demonftration, ai« virtoes 
not of the loweft cwder. 

To thefe authorities, as in a matter of jadg- 
ment and experience, we may furely oppofe dutt 
<rf'Gceroand Quindlian. Locke pronounces, that 
writing does not help towards good fpeaking, 
p. 77. Cicero fays, it is the beft and mofl effi- 
cient preparation foe it. De Orat. i. 33: Quin- 
tlKan recommends it as a main part of the edu- ' 
cation of an Orator ; and defcribes, inth his ufual '' 
candour and good lenfe, his own method in ex- 
amining the compofitions of his pupils. Inft. ir. 4. 
So much for authority in this matter. The thing 
ittHf ftrikes every one at firft fight as reafonable : 
and the experience of moft perlbns concerned in ' 
education bears teftimony to its ufe. Without 
fome exercife in compolition, the ftudent, who' 
has read even the befl authors, feels a difficulty 
and embarraflment in arranging his thoughts on 
any ^ven fuhjed, in connefting, illuftrating, and ' 
adorning them. JuA as in the conduct of life, 
if he has never been accuftomed to think or aA' 
for himlelf, although he may have lived among' 
the pureft ex^nples, yet when called upon to aSt' 
ov reaicfti, he is apt to be difconderted, diffident; 
aiid- confuftd. In fadt, the utility, and almoft' 
neceffity, cfi praAice is fo received a maxim, that* 
We may fairty demand the ftrongeft proof againft' 
iti" before we give W17. MHtoufs reafon does- not' 
' meet 
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meet the qudlion. It is not for the value to us 
of what the boy writes, that we impofe the tafk> 
but for the benefit of the exercile to himfelf. 

To write well is, as he juftly calls it, *' the aiSt 
" of ripeft' judgment ;" it is the laft \x& fruit, the 
rektuTotoy i-TnymtifAst of an educated mind: but 
without previous effort and training, it is idle to 
expaft that thefe manly virtues will ever arrive at 
maturity. That finifhed offspring of genius ftarts 
not, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, per- 
fect at onc« in ffature, and clad in complete ar- 
mour: but is the produce of flow birth, and 
<xften of a hard delivery; the tender nurfling of 
many an in&nt year — the pupil of a fevere 
Ichool, formed and chaftened by a perfevering 
dilH[^ine. 

The fame reply may be made to the objeiUon 
agunft verfes. It is not that we feek to ftock. 
the, world with new poems, but to give. play in 
the moff effectual manner to the poetic faculty^ 
which exiffs to a certain degree in all minds, 
and which, like every other faculty, ought to he 
wholly uncultivated in none. At leaff it is an- 
irreparable injury to young minds, if it be entirely 
negfeded. They may ftill be ufefiil membera 
in the meohanifm of fociety, if the powers of rea- 
Ibnkig and calculation only be encouraged: but 
they lofe-that intelle<£tual charm, from which life 
borrows its lovdi^ g^ces; they ble, in a re- 
9 lined 
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fined age, ibe neaiu of recommending Virttw 
heHelf, if tafte and degaace be not found in her 
train. The reafoiuDg of Locke on this AibjeA 
does, I conkCs, appear to me fordid and illiberal. 
He fays, indeed^ in a phrafe not vety intellig^Me, 
that we mall be careful how we " make anything 
** a boy's biifineft but downright virtue." p. 7&.- 
Bot the improvement of the faculties wluch God 
has imfdanted in us, is foiely itfolf a virtue. Our 
attention may be given in undue meafure to one, 
and may violate that juft hannony, wi^ut which 
nothing is virtuous, nothing lovely. But the facul^ 
itfelf, which be condemns, was (Hie of the kindeft 
gifts of heaven. And ^y then fhould man be- 
ni^ardly whwe Providence has been bountiful ? 
Why fhould he think fcom of that pleafant land^ 
and undervalue thofe &ir poflelfions, which were 
not thought bweath the care even c^ the Al- 
mighty? In the garden of Eden, we read, wa» 
made to grow, not only what was good for food, 
but every tree alfo that was pleafant to the fight : 
and in that garden man was placed, to keep it, 
and to drefs it. 

That in fome fchools too mneh ftrefi is lai<) 
npoQ this accomi^ifhment, I will not take up(n> 
me to deny. Let Uie ratc^fc, wh»« it is- an eic- 
oefs, be blamed and oorrefted. The r^Hoaeh 
of -ttie Reviewer, hfwtt&, ettm^ equrily to- the 
. Untverfitiea; 
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UinveHlitiea c and heta I caa unda-b^Le to affirm^' 
the ohat^ is ^Ue. If any thing, the fault Itee 
On the other fitie. Veries, efpecially Latin verfes, 
are locked upon as a bopfli exerciTe; and dthougii 
it is the pfadice not to call for this esercife, ex- 
cept .from thofe who are knovm to excel in it, yet 
even this limited demand is fddom fatisfied. So 
preTalent is the a>nvi^ion, that the higheft ex* 
eellenoe alone can give it dignity ; and that other 
roads to dtftint^on are open, in whi^ every de* 
gree of merit will ccwnmand refpei^. Its utility, 
however, even in the lower department of ele^ae 
irerfe, is not generally luiderflood. It imparts a 
Inbit of compreflion without obicurity ; a habit 
of feled^ing the titteft materials, and of fetting 
them in the nicetl order; .and a command of pure, 
terfe, and poltfhed didtion, which cannot long be 
pradtifed without imparting a falutary tincture to 
all other kinds of compolkion. Still, I admit, 
it is not a [mncipal, .but a fubcndinate featore, in 
every found plan of education i and the ferthep 
we advance in'life, the more urgentiy 4o oth^ 
claims prefs upon us, 

' It is :time hower^ to notice the fdurth oharg« 
of the Reviewer, the fubftance of which is, " that 
" in Oxford particularly, every manly exeroife o£- 
^' the reafoning powers is ^fcouraged." 
, The beft tnlW^ to this will be givoi in tlie 
s a account 
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socount of our 4bi^es ; and Tomething, I tiiift, 
has been already faid in refutation of it, when the 
^dle eTtimate made of the nature of ClalBcal 
learning was expofed. The ihident undergoes a 
clofe examination in the fuhjeS matter of all he 
reads, and fbme of the works mofl read are no 
light .exercife of the underftanding. StriA Logic, 
EKnnity, and Mathematical theorems, whether 
pure or mixed, cannot fiul to difcipline the rea- 
Iboing powers ; and thele fcxm a part of the ftu- 
dies in every. College. Ilwre are le£hires read in 
Experimental I%ilolbphy, in Aftnjyiomy, in Che- 
tniftry, in Mineralogy, and in Botany : ' how far 
thefe purfuits exerc^e the Undent's mind, can 
only be oolledted from the general tendency of 
fuch flufUes, They do not enter (excqit the two 
&^, and thefe at the q)ttDn of the candidate) 
. into the examination for degrees; and as they are 
taught not by Tutors, but by public Profi:flbrs, 
it cannot well be afcertaned what imprefficm they 
make on each individual. 

In reply however to the frivolobs impertinence 
about checking the progrefs of fcience, and keep- 
ing us back to the meafure of the ancients, let 
it Aiffice to ftat^ that a rank fallacy runs through 
the whole argument. - The, writer confounds the 
cultivation of literature with the acquijition of 
Jcience. In the former, unlefs our models be 
defi^ve, wl)icb is not attempted to be fhewn, 

the 
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tiie ftudy of thofe models muft be as benefid'ai 
now as ever. In the latter, the ancients are' nt^ 
made our guides. We lludy them for the &<£):sy 
the reaibnings, the defcriptions, the cyara£ters and 
the fentiments, for the principles and the examples 
of pure tafte, which they contain. Thefe muft 
ever be what th^ once were, and their relative 
importance mull ever remain the fame. It is 
not the dicovery of neutral fatts, or the decom- 
position of alkalis, that can alter the value of 
ancient literature — that can make eloquence- left 
powerful, poetry lets charming, hiftorical example 
Ids forcible, or moral and pcditical reflections lefs 
inflru£Hve. Where then is the wifdom of bring- 
Dig into cooipariron things which have no common 
points of relation ; which are in fadt heterogene- 
ous, and incommenfurate with each other i What- 
ever m^ be the advancement later ages have 
made in the knowledge of the properties of 
bodies, the temper and conihtution of the human 
mind cannot have changed ; and the writers beft 
adapted to make imprefiion there, if we turn not 
ihipidly and fullenly away, will perform their office 
now as heretofore. 

Never let us believe that the improvement of 
chemical arts, however much it may tend to the 
pigmentation of national riches, can fuperfede 
the ufe of that intelletSlual laboratory, where the 
fages of Greece ei^lored the hidden dements of 
■which 
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«ribch mbn ooblills» and feithfulty recalled «U 
tibdr dUboveries. Never let us permit tbe vduroes 
whidi mcloCe tfaefe early records, which pr^nt ua 
jn&i V diiht|f% view, not only of the reTuhs, but 
of each variel procefs in all its flages ; never let 
ua permit them to moultter and perifh as they lie, 
mfeafible of that kind Providence which pr&- 
ferved them through their long and dark voyagi^ 
and of thofe hercnb eiEbrts which baified all tfae 
finy of ^^uirance, and enabled them to ride out 
tiie {korm 'm fsfety. Some indeed have unluf^Iy 
foundered in their courfe; but even of thefe, die 
fcattoed wreck has been waffaed in by the vraves^ 
and proves to us, while we gather idong the Ihore 
ils^ittering fragments, how precious the lading 
was which has been caft away. 

If, in the fearch for thefe difmembei^d parts^ 
fomethiiig' more than fober reafon would diifUte 
has been ieit, fbme devotional paflion, as for "the 
** torn body of a martyred faint," why (houM we 
fboff at the honeft toil, and not nibter adnuK and 
af^laud the eeal which fuAains it? As the fdgned 
wandering <rf that Egyptian Queen fw her loft 
Ofiris, or, as the nobler feble tells, though bom iij, 
later days*, erf" tbe Viigin Truth, whole lovely 
fbrm> once fo perfed and glcMious to look upon, 
was by a race of wicked deceivers hewn into 4 

■ See Milton's " Speech for the Liberty of unllcenfcd Printr 
"itig/'p. 317. 8*0. 

thoufan4 
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thoufand pieces, and fcattered to the four winds ; 
fo fa^s it been with the bodj oft ancient learaiog, 
manned and difperfed as it was throughout the 
world. . And it is only by long Search and painfid 
diligence, that limb after limb has been found, 
and reftored in fome meafure to that form of per- 
feA beauty which it once had. The fervice 
furely is entitled to our thanks and pmfe : and 
that enthuliafm, which magnifies the vidue even 
of the minuteft reKc, will' meet with refpeft and' 
forgivenefe among liberal minds. Mockery we 
know wilt always be the engine of vulgar malice, 
to undermine that which overtops ttfelf ; and envy 
will afl%^ to defpife what it does not and cannot 
poflefs. But from the more enlightened clafs,' 
eipecially from thofe who ■ hold up the torch of 
criticiftn, and pour its ufeful beams, to the remote 
comers of our ifland, it is not too much to-expeS 
that the peacefol and inoffenlive puHuits of leam<- 
ing may be ihielded from feom and cahimny — that 
they will not at leaft themfelves wantonly attack 
them with rude clamour orinfiriting^ farcafm, and 
leaft of all /ain'cate abufesforthe feke of vent-" 
ing thdr fpleen, or difplaying &e vain trfent <«F' 
wit and rmUery. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Courfe of Studies purjued at Oxford. 



Nothing feems lefs underftood, or inore 
induftrioufly iniireprefented> than the courTe of 
fiudies, which this Univerfity refonned and fettled 
fome years ago, and wluch is now purfued even 
more vigorouHy than at the time of its iirft in- 
flitution. In the prefent chapter I propofe to 
expliun very minutely its ieveral parts; and to 
throw in occalionally fuch remarks as feem neceflaiy 
to meet the ol^efUtms, which are now and then, 
atledged by haAy and fuperficial obfervers. A 
plan c£ Ihidies Iketched on paper is, I am aware^ 
often very felladous : and nothing is more eafy 
than to miflead the public by a f^r and plaufible 
llatement of this kind. I have myf^ le^i out- 
Jines drawn, divided into ftadies of the firft year, 
cX the fecond year, and fo on, which appeared to 
comprehend almoft all one could defire to learn 
, either in literature or Ibience ; but the perlbns 
who execute this plan mull be mcM^ fortunate 
than common, if the materials on which they 
operate are capable of bearing it. In a Univer- 

fitjr 
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fity, one fourth part of which changes every year, 
the new comers difier lb widely in age, in ca- 
pacity, in difpolition and turn of thought, in 
previous knowledge and attainments, that it feems 
inconceivable how they can be clafliHed in this 
manner, without a facrifice, not of extreme cafes, 
(for that muft happen in all comprehenfive plans) 
but of fomething worth preferving and improving 
in all. The books and the portions of fcience 
allotted to the firft year are fuch as many, by the 
moll diligent ftudy during four years, can never 
go beyond ; while othws come Co ripe and forward 
as to be quite fit to b«^n where the former end. 
THie fedlity, again, of learning, the rate of ad- 
vancement varies in fuch wide proportions, that 
no fair claffification can be founded cm this bafis. 
It is idle to think that any fyftem of education 
fan equalize the powers of diflerent minds. The 
nominal rank and precedence of the ftudent, 
like rank in all the liberal profeJHons, muft be 
determined chiefly, not by his merit, but by his 
iknding : the habits of focie^, the mixed and en- 
tangled interefts of life require it : but in obtain- 
ing tills rank, it may be contriyed (and it is the 
great fecret of liberal education fo to txmtrive it) 
that emulation ihall be an a«£live. Heady, and 
commanding princi|de. Cotnpulfion in fudi cafes 
is ridiculous. It fcarcely fucceeds even in a 
nurfery ; and, as we advance in years, is lefs to be 
T wiftied. 
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wiflied for, and » in (a&. ids pradUcalj!e. Coa^ 
fiant admonition, the conrcioufoels of j^l over- 
leeing eye, . the &ar of reproof, and tt>e hope of 
praife, are indeed of fervice, are even neceflaiy to 
overcome the d^uICory ha)}its of youth, to check its 
wanderings, to fix its refolutions, and ke^ it to its 
purpofe. Thefe however are feoondary and in- 
.cidenta). powers: they ferve to refit and ke^ 
,the machinery in order; but ttfe great fpring, 
.«4iich moves and invigorate the whole, is emula- 
tion. 

According to the Isft r^ulatiot^s^ th^ IjTai- 
veriity Honours are obtained in the follow^ 
tnanner. 

As loon as the ftudent entera on his third yeVf 
he is fuhjeft to a public examination, whidi ad- 
mits him, not to the D^ree of Batchelor of Arts, 
bat to that intermediate ftep, which ftill retains 
its ojd title of Sopkifia Generalu. The old ex^- 
cafe was a logical difputation in the public S^hooja 
on three philofophical queftJoiiSj which had ■ loijg 
dwindled into an inlignificant form, before ttie 
|)re&nt exercife was fubllituted in its room. At 
this previous examination he is expe<Sted tp coj^r 
ftrue accurat^y fome one Greek ^nd ont; I^at^i 
book at leaf]: : the moft diiBcult wor^ aie not 
r?q)»ired or epcout^ged^ as thj^ M.Vfi. c^W^*"- 
tion 
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tion between ttie carididatet, 'and an «x:urate 
grammatical acquaintance with the ftrut^ure of 
the two languages is the point chiefly Inquired 
mto. Xenophon, Hdnier; Herodotus, Sophoclesj 
Euripides, and ifcmolttienes ainong the GreeksJ 
and Virgil, Horate, Salluft, Livy, and Cicerdj 
among the Latins, are the moft tlfual books. Be- 
fides this, he i3 examined in Ibme compendium of 
Logic, (generally Aldrich's,) which is never omit- 
ted, and in the elements of Greometiy and Algebraj 
which are not held to be abfolutely indifpenfable. 
All this is done in public. Eight candidat'tii 
may be examined in one day, who are all preferit 
during the whole time ; and the^ is commonly 
■ 8 numerous attendance of Junior Students. In- 
deed there muft of neceffity be ah audience, be- 
caufe eVery candidate is bound to attend one 
examination before he is examined himl^f. The 
rtumber howevei' (ie exceeds what the Statute 
requires, and the School is often quite (ull. The 
Examiners are four in riumber, efpecialiy appoint- 
ed by the Univeffity, and fwom to the faithful 
performance of their duty. 

If the Audent foils on this occafion, it pajles 
Jitb Jtlentio. He does not receive hiis certificate 
at the clofe of the day ; and he may prefent hini- 
ftlf again the next tenn. 

After having {jailed this Exatnination, his 

iludife are (fireift^ ihore fieadily to- the otherj 

T a where 
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where the honour he' acquires will dqiend oi'- 
tirely on his own exertions. He cannot prefoit 
himfelf till after the third year is completed, and 
it is common to defer it till the txid of the fourth 
year. He is then examined firft in the rudi- 
ments of Religion : a paOage in the Greek Tefla- 
pient is given him to conftrue, and he ts tried, 
hy queftions arifing out of it, wheth^ he has a 
proper view of the Chriftian feheme, and of the 
outline of l^red liiAory. He is expelled to give 
fbme account of the evidences of Chnftianity, and 
to Ihew by his anfwers that be is aoquunted with 
the thirty-nine Articles, and has read attentively 
fome commentary upon them. He is examined 
^gjain in Log^c, the object being chiefly to fee 
that he has juA and finn conceptions of its lead- 
ing principles ; and, ^n this occafloq, feletflicMii 
from the Organon are often introduced. 

The Examination then proceeds to Rhetoric 
and Ethics. Upon thefe fubje^b the celebrated 
treatifes of Ariftotle are <^efiy ufed : and whom- 
ever is mailer of them knows what an exercife 
of the mind it is to acquire a thorough Iiiiight 
into the argument, aqd what a ferious difdpline 
the ftudent muft have undergone, who has acr 
compliftied this pcnnt, The accurate method 
obferved in each treatife renders it not a per- 
plexing, but merely an arduous talk : the preci- 
^(Mi of t^ie language, th^ clofe connection of the 
reafoning. 
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xeaibning, the enlarged philoibphical views, a^ 
the immenfe Aore of principles and maxims which 
they conbun, point them out as the beil calculated 
peiiiaps of any fingle works for bringing into play 
all the energies of the intellect, and for trying, not 
merely the diligence of the fcholar, but the habit 
of diicrimination which he has formed, the gene- 
ral accuracy of his thoughts, and the force and 
vigour of his mind. If it be at all of ufe ta 
divide; to dil^inguith, and to define, to iiudy clear 
arrangement and order, to dilcem c(Hinei£iion, 
and to comprehend a plan compofed of many 
widelyrleparated parts, hardly any works can be 
named, fo well adapted to all thefe purpofes. To 
thefe is often added, at the option of the ftudent, 
the treatife on Politics, Which is' in faS. a con- 
tinuation and completion of ^e Ethical SyAem. 

Belides thefe treatifes of Ariftode, QuintiliaO' 
as belonging to Rhetoric, and the philofophical 
works of Cicero, efpedally that De Officiis, as 
belonging to Ethics, are admitted. ^And thefe 
laft, as being of ealier attunment, are of courfe 
the chcNce of many candidates. But nather of 
them are firi<^y indifpenfable. 

In examining viva voce almoft two hundred 
candidates every year, nearly in the lame d^iart- 
ments, much fkill and care is requilite, left a cer- 
tain routine of queltions be introduced, which a 
ftudent may learn, and give to them fome plaulible 
aiifwers. 
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anf^era, without having drawn hia knowledge' 
from the original Ibiirce. Nothing but pra^^ice and 
conftant vigilance, joined to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the feveral books, can effetftuaHy guard' 
^inft this abufe; And hence to a by-fhinder 
tfie Exammatieh may often feem vague and de- 
fultoiy, when the defign only is, to probe the 
candidate here and there, and afcertain that hi^ 
rtadin^ has been ferious, not loofe or fuperfidal, or; 
as might Ibmetimes happen, none at all. 

At this Examination the ftudent prefents what 

number of Claflical Authors he pleafes, provided 

they be not lefa than three, and thofe of the 

, Higher ordef, incIiwUng both languages. It i^ 

Inot unufual fot- thofe who ami at the Kglieff 
honoiirs to tnenttoW Homer, Rndai", one, tw6, or 
three of the Greek Tragediana, and Ariftophanes. 
ilTiucydides is feldom' omitted. TTms other hif- 
tortans, and thie orators^ are dfo included, accord*; 
itHg fa- the ftudferiPs line of I'eAding has been. Of 
Latin AiithorS, befides the poets of the Aoguftah age, 
LiVy, Tacitus, Cicero, Juvenal, and Lucretius, are 
'' the mwd ufual. In the btxAs that he names, he 
. is expeded to be well and accurately va^. And 
■ dthou^ great encbilKigenlent is g^ven to an 
f ehlarged' rimge, yfit a hafly and unfchcJaHife 
; ! niartrier of reading, hawer* extenfive it may bej 
(. wifl not obtain rewartl, and irf ifl fadl mi»di 
dSfcAoAtienancedi 

Befides 
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Befid^s the qudlicHis ipropofedv^a voce, fimo^ 
gtVera ia the diiferent branches of the Exanain^ 
tion are put, aod anio^ered, on p9p^^ wh^e Q^USt 
things are going on. And in this manner allb 
tbfi c;andidate''s knowledge of Latinity is.tciedt. 

Ihe IS^thematical. Examination j» quUn a di1& 
tin^ bufinels, It is copd^t^^ indeed' at the lamS 
Ui^e, but is chieAy dpne on pi^tei:^ if the fiudent 
b^.advancedfarinthof^lhidies; altboughiiv every 
candidate who prefents himfelf in Matheniaticg 
there is an oral examination, in whiph, with a table 
c^ diag^wns befcare hini, he is called upon, not to 
■^iK full and long demoDili»t)on^ but^ as tka 
Examiner turns over a correfponding table, to 
anfwer queffions relating tp the properties: of 
figures, and the mode of (w>«ng certain the- 
orems. The foundneis of hia fcientific fiudiea 
is thqs made known ; and he hag problems, whiicb 
reqtiire time and clofe. attrition, to fdve at his 
le^fure on p^per, while the ex»nination paiiea.fHi 
t^ others. 

It muii be well knqwn to every <we wholiea 
hfid ^perienpe in life, that, qotvtithAaot^g. this 
f(«^idablft array <if. bookjS and faences* g(«at 
nvinbers of candidates muft be allowed: to pali^ 
ir)v>f? attainments in both ai«, from : various 
cat^, very inopfifiderable. SUQ if the fyftcn 
be lb conducted' as to cppc^vage. exextion,. it 
ii($n4^ ^ "K^ t^r^ef^ thoTe .q£ the njoft nio^ 
derate 
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derate pretenlions, who have paJIed through their 
period of refidence with good condu^, and a to^ 
lerably r^^lar attention to the prefcribed Ibidies. 
Nothing but extreme incapacity, extraordinary 
want of Ichocd education, or grofs idlenefs at the 
Univerfifey, will abfolutely exclude a ftudent from 
his degree at the r^ular time. Of this defcription 
ibme few are found every year. But even thefe are 
not finally rgeded; they may appear at the fol- 
lowing Examination, and, unlefs the fame infuJfi- 
ciency is agtun obferved, generally pa^. 

Of thofe who are thought worthy of Honouis, 
there are two clafles in the branch of Lit«^ture,' 
and two in that of Mathematical Sciences ; and 
nothing hinders a candidate from being <ltftin- 
guiihed in eadi branch : indeed this double Ho- 
nour is very fiequent. The fecond Clafs of each 
dqiutment is divided into two parts, an upper 
and a Iowa- ; fo that in fa<5t there are three 
daffes of Honours in literature, and three in 
Mathematics. Tlie individuals of each clafs are 
arranged am(»ig themfdves, not according to 
marit, but in alphabetical order. It has ufually 
happened, that above one third of the whole num- 
ber of candidates have been placed in the tifl of 
honour : but of thefe by hr the greater part are 
in ihe lower divifion of the iecond dafe. All thefe 
names are printed : the names of thofe who 6m- 
ply pafs, and obtain no hwiour, are not [uinted. 
, If 
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If any candidate is rgetfted, it pafles^i jS/enrio. 
His certificate is not delivered to him. 

The Examiners are fwom officers, zppcmted 
for two years; they are four in number, and 
muft dl be prefent, uiilefs prevented by ficknefe 
or fome very m^;ent caufe. The Schobl is in ge- 
neral much crowded during the Examination- 
weeks, efpecially when a candidate, who enjoys 
any previous reputation, is to appear. In fuch 
cafes a fhvng intereA is excited among all orders, 
and great attention is p^ud. 

It will be evident, from the fiatement here 
g^ven, that Uie fiudents are prepared to pafs this 
examination, not by folemn public letStures, de- 
livered to a numerous clafs from a Profeflbr's chwr, 
but by private ftudy in thdr refpe^ive Colleges. 
This method of ftudy is die noct thing whidi re- 
quires to be ^pl^ned ; {<x upon this point ^fo 
the world are greatly, and in fome inftatices pur- 
poiyy, mifinformed. 

The mode oi inftni^on by College Leisures, 
which prev^ls at both the Englifh Univoiities, 
is an innovation upon the pri^nal [dan, which 
formeriy dituned among them, and which is ftill 
praftifed in fordgn univerGties, and I bdieve in 
Uiofe of Scotland. Some peculiar advantages 
there are attending each method, and the beft 
method perhaps would be that which Oiould unite 
both more completely than is the cafe with any 
V modem 
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moduli univerfity. If, however, they are cxan- 
pared one agaioA the other, as means of inftroc- 
tion, the preference feems ilrongly due to that of 
CoU^ Leflures. 

Under this lyftem the pupils of one tutOT 
are ea(ily claiTed according to their capacities, and 
the ftock. of learning and fcience they bring with 
them. When formed into thele fubdivifions, the 
choice of the lofture may be adapted to their pe- 
culiar wants, and the ledurer can perceive, indi- 
vidually as he goes along, how his inilru^ion is 
received. The heavinefs of folitary reading is 
relieved by the number which oompofe a clafs : 
this numbec varies fiY)m three or four to ten or 
twelve : a fort of emulation is awakened in th« 
pupil, and a degree of animation in the inflru^ior, 
which cannot take place with a Angle pupil, and 
which approaches to the vivacity of a public 
fpeaker addreffing an audience. At the fame time 
he can addrefs himfelf to individuals, iatisfy their 
fcruples, correct their errcH^, and in fo doing, the 
fubjedl being thoroughly fifted and handled is 
feen in a variety of lights, and fallens more du- 
rably on the mind of thofe who are lifteoen 
merely. Indeed, the impreffion thus made by 
theorems of fcience, and by procefles of reaftai- 
ing on every fubjefl, is fo much more vivid, and 
the means are at hand of afcertaining fo Jiitis- 
fadlOTily how each pupil receives what he h^rs, 
that 
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that the bulbielfl of leading is niade lefs ii'kfome 
and fatiguing to both parties; and in a few 
weeks the tutor is enabled to fomi' a jufter efti- 
mate of the abilities, and quicknefs, and mental 
habits, of his pupil, than atiy other fyftem could 
explain to him in as many years. 

In reading the principal Claflic Authors alio, 
which forms a great part of Oxford Education, 
the advantages of this method are not lefs con- 
ipicuous. A habit of accuracy, the laft habit 
which a young man acquires by himfelf, is thus' 
created. A thoufand points are remarked as he 
goes along, which would have efcaped a fblitaiy 
ihidoit. Bad fchool-pradlices are correiSed. 
Principles of tafte and criticifm are conveyed in 
the moft flrifcing manner, becaufe they arife out of 
the occalitm, and are taught with the example be- 
fore him. Opinions of men and books, and what- 
ever elfe is comie£ted with the topics as they occur, 
are eafily communicated. The Icheme of literature 
is' gradually unfolded to his mind, accor^ng as he' 
i& able to bear it, eCnd to profit from it In fa*^, 
there is no work of the clafs here alluded to, 
which may not ferve as a text-book ; with which 
information of evoy fort may, as the occalioh 
requires, be intCTWoven ; and Uie mode o^ impart- 
ing it may be adapted to the individual who is 
addrefled. It is thus that the flores of one mind 
may moft e^Aually be transfufed into another, 
u 2 whether 
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whether oonccnung maUnv of literature, or jAU' 
lofnphy, or religion, or the condu^ of life. It i> 
in thde readings that the full merit of thofe an- 
dent models is made prominent, and brought 
home to the feelings and i^prdienlion of every 
one. Thsy ferve as fpecimens and exemplara, 
according to wluch private ftudy may be fcmned 
and moulded ; for in private fhidy, after all, the 
great field <^ literature mufi be travofed. And 
hence is efiablifhed that intercoude of mind,. 
whidi, imperceptibly, gives a lin&ure even to 
the moA thoughtIe&, and marks a lafijng Aamp 
on others, who are hardly confdous of the fuc- 
ceffive impulfes, by which the impreffion is con- 
tinually warn. in. 

In the more ambitious difplay c^a public Lec- 
ture, there uc» b^^ond a doubt, advantages ifdiidi 
private infirudion cannot have. Ute e^»l of 
the Le^hirer is nabiraHy greater, his matter 
more carefiilly prepared, his tone and di^ion 
more elevated and impreflive. There are emo- 
tiona which eloqueuce can raiie, and which lead 
to loftier thoughts and noblo* afpirings than com- 
monly fynng up in the private intercourfe of 
men : ^en the latent flame of genius has been 
kindled t|y fome tranfknt ray, £hot perhaps at rait- 
dpra, and ^med leall where it took the greateft 
effea, but which has fet all the kindred fforks 
that lay there, in fuch a heat and fiir, as that no 
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torpid indolence, or low earthy-^tuted cares, fhatt 
ever agwn fmother or keep them down. From 
this hi^ lineage may spring a never-failing race; 
few indeed, but more itluflrious becaufe they are 
few, through whom the royal blood of philofophy 
ihall deTcend in its pureft channels, but will 
hardly be brought down to mingle with the bafar 
aljoy of the unlchooled multitude. It is not, it 
cannot be, the moft e6^^hial means by which io- 
firudlitm is to be ccmveyed to the minds o( the 
great majority of ftudents ; and to do this, furely, 
is the prime object in any lyftem of national 
education. The fucceffion of illuftrious names 
broui^t into notice by the otjia* mode, is apt to 
cail a delufive fplendour over the prominent 
mafles which it illumines, and to withdraw our 
attention £rom the thouland inferior obje^s which 
are crowded in the back ground, lets captivating, 
it is true, to the imagination, but equally entt- 
tled to the care of true philuithropy. I would 
not undervalue thele hig^ doings ; but we muft 
be cautious how they lead us out of .the trade. 
of plain and ibber indufliy. A Uiirft for diitinc- 
tion may interfere with homely duties more 
really impcHtant to. mankind. Our huibandry is 
truly on a laj^ fcale ; but let us beware how - 
we facrifice, after the example (^ vain oftenta- 
tioua breeders, the food of fcune twenty or thirty, 
fiv the &ke of making a proud (hew of oaie. 
Such 
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Such prodace is not the true (vt certain tell of 
fkilful management. If we Tend out into the 
world an annual fnpply of m.en, whofe niinds are 
imbued with literature according to their feveral 
meafures of capacity, imprefled with what we 
hold to be the foundell principles of policy and- 
religion, grounded in the elements of fcience, 
and taught how they may heft dire^ their efH>rts 
to farthei* attainments in that line ; if, with this- 
eommon ftoclt, of which they all partake, they be' 
encouraged afterwards to ftrike off into the feveral 
profellions and employments of life, to engage in 
the public fervice of the ftate, or to watch over 
and manage the lefler drcle of affairs, which the 
uidependent gentlemen of this countt-yi arid of 
this country only, cOnduiSl in their refpe6Uve 
neighbourhoods ; I think we do a greater and 
more folid good to the nation, than if we fought 
to extend over Europe the ferae of a few exalted 
individuals, or to acquire renown by exploring 
untrodden regions, and by holding up to the world, 
ever ready to admire what is new, the fruits of 
our difcovery. 

Let not this be conftrued into an admiflion 
that fpeculation is difeouraged. The £a& is not' 
fo. But it is not, and it ought not to be the 
buiinefs of a' body. It is for us to execute an- 
dlablifhed fyflran ; to teach and to recommend 
what is thoroughly i^roved. Individuals may' 
engage 
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engage in the talk of difcavary; and they are 
better fitted for liiat talk, if they be well .informed 
in what is dready known. In cafe they fhoold 
be rewarded for their honourable fearch, " if tru^ 
*' fhall have fpoken to them before other ,men,r 
Jet them in the name of truth not withhold the 
fecret ; it wiD be eagerly liftened to here as elfe- 
wheret and if, a&ex due probation, it be found to 
be indeed the voice of truth which fpake it, our 
fyftep will thankfully receive the wholeibme ali«- 
ment. But to expert that every cru'de .opinion or 
untried theory Ihall alter as focm as it demands 
adniffitm, and take . its place amongA us, while 
we rife. up and make room to reqeive it, is againf^ 
all reafon and the analogy of things. Let the 
experimeDts be tried, and repeateifiy tried, in 
fbnie infignificant fpot, fome comer of the farm,: 
but let us.Aot rklk the whole harvefl: of the year 
upon a dot^>tffil pcqjeS. 

There is. one [MxiviDoe c^ education indeed, in 
which we are flow in beitering that any ditcoveries 
can be made. The feheme of Bevelation we 
tlunk is ckdied, and we eipt& no new lig^t ca 
eajlh to break in upon us. The iacred' volume 
we know has been abufed, (as what gift of tbet' 
Almighty has not been abu^?) for the woril and 
wickedeft ends. It has been hidden from ' the 
world, it has been cortupted, mifinterpreted, and 
perverted, fo as to beocnie an eogihe of fraod and 
error. 
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enor, and blind &iiaticifni. Hiefe arts and thefe 
n&% of violence we hold it our efpeciat duly to 
remedy and to guard agruoft ; to keep &n& watdi 
round that Tacred citadel^ to ddiver out in due 
meaTure and feafon the ftores it cmtains, to make 
our countrymoi look to it as a tower of firength, 
and to defend it againft open and fecret enemies. 
It fiands confpicuous in all our ftraets: it catches 
the ^e in every dire^on, and at eveiy turning : 
and we ihould think all our news incomplete 
without it. 

But I have, while purfuing thede topics as thc^ 
prefled upon my attention, left two or three 
points omiUed, which bek>ng to the detui t^our 
proceedings. 

Notwtthfbnding the hig^ authorities quoted 
agunft the pradtice of compofition, it forms part 
of the bufinefs i^ education in each College. 
Thefe exercifes however are all in profe, with the 
few exceptions befoce alluded to> and they are al- 
ternatdy Englifh and Latin. In ftnne Collies a 
felei^on of the beft is made every week, and read 
publicly before the College by the authcHS. In 
others they are colle^ed at the end of each term, 
fome' judgment is pronounced upcm them, and' 
thofe who have wtUten the be& are thanked and 
commended. 

It is ahb the pradice of moft Cdlq;es (oerUin- 

ly of all the larger Collq;es) to '^"iJ^" every 

Ihidoit 
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Hudent at the end of each termt inl the ftut^ df 
the tenn. On thisi occafion' he prefents.imtten 
' notes andabridgments-'whKh he.has tbra^,and 
gii%9 an account of any other 'things. he' has^raadj 
oonnei^ed with the main^ccmrfe ofihis ^liu^es^ .> 

There have alfo been £at about forty years Prize 
■Eiercifes, propofed by the. Chancellor, in :Latin 
Verfe, and Engiifh ^PnJfc'jto which our prefent 
Cbuicellor has added one, at hi? owit fuggefiion, 
in Latin" Proie. Thefe are ofwn to Jthe whole 
-Univerlity; and the.fuccefsful compolitions are 
recited -in the Theatre -in the moft'puUic manner 
• at the annual Comnieinoration. The nmnbfir 
c^exerciles uTually given in is fifty or lixty: and 
occafionally a Prize in Engiifh Verfe is added, 
which has brought forth poems, of no coounon 
merit, i 

Such is the outline of the ftndies of ttus place: 
an outline, which I do hot &y; is incapable of 
being improved and enlarged, but . which does 
ieem to comfn^end all the leading obgetfls of 
- lUjeral education. In particular, it might, with- 
out dangar of interfering too much with the 
more ^Scient Audies of private ccJIeges,- admit 
of m(»«. frequent public le^uring than is at 
prdent pra&ifed. But to fuppofe that there 
' is no fuch lecturing, is a' great miftake. . Befides 
a caarfB, and fometimes two courfes, in divinity, 
X .1 have 
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I hftfe iheady mentioaed that leAures in ^8 
mj aK raid by the lereral Frofdlbrs in Natoni 
PfaUoiophy, Aftronomy, Chemiftiy, fiifineralogy, 
Botany, Anatomyi to clsfles drawn bom deferent 
Caileges, at the option of the indiriduals, or 
under the advice of their tuton. Public leiftures, 
#hich are rather detacbed ^flertatioos, are alfi> 
read, me in eadi ttmij to the whde Univ^fity 
hy the ProftAbr of Poetry, and the Profeflbr (^ 
Modem Hifhxy. Hiere is likewife a Coorie 
in Modem Hifttxy o&ea read to a fele£t daft, 
in which the do^nes of Pditical Economy haev 
by the preient Frofe^v been much iatroduced 
and difcufled. 

That Political Economy therefore is unknown 
or difoountenanced as a feience, is equally wrong 
with many other imputations againft us. The 
heft works in that branch, as well as in the ele- 
ments of Law and Politics, are in the hands of 
many fiudents, with the full a^^iTobation ai tho& 
who r^;ulate their ftudies ; although it is m^'er 
forgotten that to lay a foundation of liberal 
literature, ux:ient and modan, before any par- 
ticular purfuit abfcH^ the mind, is our main 
bulineis. Any ftudent atfo may obtain alfiftanoe 
from the Profellbrs of Saxon and Oriental 
learning. But it is fddom thtf clafles we form- 
ed in theie launches. A few iodiriduab, cooogh 
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to keep up tbe iaoceflkm unbrc^en, have alwayi 
made them their lavourite ftudy. But no ac- 
count is bdcen (^ thefe m^tera at tite EzamiiM- 
tions £»* Degrees. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Plans op Education in general, and partt- 
i^ilar^ of Englijh Education.' — Abtife of the 
term Utility. — Remarks on the Study o/" 
Political Economy and Moral Philofaphy — 
Of fome vulgar errors rejpe&ing Oxford-^ 
Concltifion, 



JtLANS of Education can never create great 
men. It is a weak, and miftak.en c^nicm one 
now and then meets with in the world i and all 
the teftimony of hiftory and experience will never 
wholly explode it, Native vigour and perle- 
vering exertion are the rare qualities, which lead 
to eroellence of every kind. Thefe qualities, it is 
true, may be aided, encouraged, and directed by 
method. Still it cannot happen that the me* 
thod beft adapted for the generality of cafes will 
exa^ly fuit each. The charge (^ education is a 
wttghty one, and many interefls are involved in 
it: it rouft be aandufted with a view to the ge- 
neral benefit; and rules not always liked, not 
always profitable to individuals, muft be inforced. 
Some perhaps will be impatient, and overlhoot 
^' the 
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the convoy, in hc^ies of malung a hettst mar- 
ket. But it is at their own peril; and m the 
advant^ is precarious^ &> is the failure un[Htied, 
and without remedy. 

There are again many who fpeak, there are fome 
even who have written upon education, as if in 
its beft form it wctc one continued fyftem of 
reftrainti of artifidal guidance, and over-ru^ng 
infpeftion. The mind, they tell us, may be 
moulded like wax ; and wax-work truly is all 
th^e plans will make of it. Such was. the dd 
Platonic reverie: fuch,wafl the Jefuit fcheme, the 
cnc^ perfbd driH-traintng, perhaps, from the 
Centinel to the General, that ever was devifed. 
Such in a great meafure is .the metliod of the 
modem .Quakers. Heaven, and the guardian ge- 
nius of E^lifh liberty, preferve us from this de- 
grading procefa. We want not men who are 
dipped and efpaltered into any form, which the 
whiin of the gardener may ditftate, or the narrow 
limits of his parteire require. l£t our.faplingi 
take their lull i^iread, and fend forth tbeir vigocOUR 
fhoots in all the boldnefs and variety of nature. 
Thar luxuriance muft be pruned ; their diftortions 
re^iiied; the mil and canker and cf^erpiUar of 
vice carefully kept from them : we mull dig roimd 
them, .and' water, them, and replenifh .the exr 
hauftion (^.the foil by.cbntinual dreffing. Thfi 

- i funbeams 
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(iinbeaim of heaveo) and the dements of tnlunv 
will do the relL 

In the firll fbges indeed of infitncy and faojr- 
hood, reftraiiit mull be continual^ praised, and 
liberty of a£Uon abridged, fiat, in proportiDa as 
reaf^Hi is firengthened, freedom Ihould be - ex- 
folded. At ibtne of our public fchools, it is iaid, 
Hm freedom is indulged to a dangerous extenti 
The charge may be juft ; and if fo, the enl adli 
tloud for cotTe£U(m. But when a ftudent is. ioM 
to the Uninrfity, he ought to underftand th^ bft 
muft think, in a great meaTore, and aSt, for him* 
felf. He is not to - be for ever watched, and 
ohecked, and omtidled, till he &ncie* that every 
thing is right whieh is not foriiidden : as if there 
wera no confcienoe .within him, and no Qod 
above him, to whom he is accountable. Obe> 
dienoe is indeed a virtue even in .man; but it ii 
dSedience founded in right raafim^ not in fear. 
Unleis joined with this prindple, virtue iUelf 
har^y dderves the name. Unlefs ibme choice be 
lefl it* fbme Voluntary atfUoD to tty its fleadintA, 
how ihall it approve itfdf to be virtae ? 

On this principle I rcpoice to fee a manly azid 
generous difcif^ine efiablifhed amoi^ us>*« difoi- 
l^ine iriiich cnjtnns' nothing, whidi prohibits no- 
^ng, which paniflies nothing, but v^oat, reaibn 
'&nd common (enft dedaie delepring of that bmfe' 
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meat. Thofe tre docencies aii^-ibnnalitiefl,'hidif>< 
fecent perhaps in their own nature, which all weU-« 
crderad comimmities, Specially if numerous, find 
H expedient to tnforce by rules ; and which nona 
but a dt|vaved tafte would difrelifh or habitually 
violate. But in all the great bafineis of educan 
tioQ, die fludent feels that what he does is his oiwn 
dcung; the free worldng of his own will ; afBfiad 
certiunly l^ counfel, by r^iroof, and by encou- 
ragement; but fpringing principaUy frcHn bis own 
fedofe of what is fitting, virtuous, and honourable. . 
In the &vourite ftudies of the place, they mee^ 
with nothing but what tends to breed and fbfisp 
(hefe noble lentiments ; to make them feel what 
they owe to thdr country in a land of fireedocn, 
and what thdr country expet^ fix)tn them. In 
the hiflories of Thucydides and Xenc^hon ihsf 
fee reflefled all the great caufes and modve^ 
which can ever agitate and difiradl their own na* 
tion. Iliey read, unmixed wjlh the prejudiced 
and perverfe cbmours of party, the fatal ooaCe* 
quences of mifrule and anarchy, of wild denK>« 
i;rBcy, of unlimited oe ui^uft power. In thefit 
works, more efpeciatly in the former, is fpvead 
out before their eyes a crowded but not a con* 
£a&A picture of human affitirs, exhibiting aU the 
pailicMis, both in their fecret workings and in 
tfaar fidldl energy — all the difficulties and duties 
of a true patriot — all the virtues, the vices, ths 
intrigues, 
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utrigues, the reciprocal intereAs, and the diver- 
fified furtunes of free flates; and with the fulleft 
toad minuteft detail of fo<5t9 are interwoven ■ fucti 
refledioas and realoDings, as niuO: for ever fix on 
diat hiftoiy the feal of political wifdom, and make 
it to be, what its author noUy uid boldly foretc^ 
.it would be, a ftantUng mcHiument of inibiK^ion 
fo an times. 

- In the latter of thefe writers they will fee how 
aftive patriotifm and ikill in aii^rs may be com- 
bined with the cultivation of letters and found 
I^loTophy : while in his luminoiis narrative will 
occur to them fuch a lively and jufi account of 
things, fudi Arong portraits Aarting, as it were, 
horn the page in their native mien and features, as 
to carry almc^ all the dtflinftnefs, and moreUian 
all the authority, of living example. And fixtm 
no ftudy can an Englifhman acquire a better tn- 
fight into the mechanifm and temper of civil 
government : froip none can he draw more . in- 
ftruAive leflbns, both of the danger of turbuloit 
fit6ti6n, and of corrupt oligarchy : from none cap 
he better learn how to play Skilfully upon, and 
how to keep in order, that finely-toned infiru- 
ment, a free people. 

To think that any fludent can penile and un- 
derhand thefe works without catching fome por- 
tion of the goierous fpirit that breadies in them, 
is to OTgae an ignorance of the frame and oon- 
Aitution 
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ftitution of man's nature; and many, we troft, 
there are, who, in the lofty language of Milton, 
" are fed by them and di^wn in willing obedience, 
" enflamed with the fiudy of learning, and the 
" admiration of virtue ; ;il)rred up with high hopes 
*' of living to be brave men, and worthy patriots, 
° dear to Gk>d, and &mou3 to all ages." 

So live th^ yet 
Unchang'd by time, and hold their empire Hill 
With noble minds : .Aill lingering on the banks 
Of Ifis' lilyer tb-eam, the Mufe of Greece, 
As by IlilTuB once, her awful truths 
Unfolds, and draws from many a record proud 
The great example, not in vain addrefs'd 
To firitain's youth, that teaches how to prize 
Their country's worth, and how to guard its weal 
With virtue or with arms. Lo 1 where (he points 
To Marathon's dread pl^n, and the rough fborc 
Of fea-beat Salamis, and bids them mark 
How Heaven itfelf will arm, to aid the caule 
Of virtuous freedom. From the myltic fltrines 
Of old Eleuiis, and her dark abodes, 
Wentforth " The Mighty Mother," and in clonds 
Hovering aloft o'er Perfia's bafiled hoft 
Pour'd wild dilinay, and on the Cplian rock 
Scatt^d the frequent wreck. Then wUle the flaow 
' Glows in their youthful breafls, pauling awhile 
The fwMt iaftrD&refs bids them mark ag^ 
Hi^w Atheiw to& to emiure ; firm, and wile. 
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Hefting her (Way on lovely virtoe rofe ; 

Till wealth Mct povrer prev^'d at length to taurt 

Her fim^ faith, pad warp'd her from the line . 

Of equal rule : and the' vile demagt^ue 

Unfix'd the peo|Je'8 mind : and loofening firft 

The fence of law, that held Um from his prey, 

Chang'd them from vb»t ibey were, itom jvA and 

mild 
To fierce and cruel. Pondo- th' eventiiil tale. 
Ye rifing hopes of Britain, for it fpeaks 
With no light warang. 

Such was the impreflion made by thefe ftudies 
on one, who had himfelf drank largely at the 
fbunt^n of modem fdence as well as c^ ancient 
learning } who lately (hone a bright example 
among us, as the warm friend to merit of every' 
kind ; who never ceafed to encourage, to dire^ 
and to aiHil tbak around him in every honotir- 
able purfuit; and who is now wifely gone to 
enjoy the evening of life in repoie, fweetened by 
the remembrance of having fpent the day in ufe- 
ful and ftrenuous exertion. 

It is not without reafon then that we may 
think ourfelves injured and infulted, when the 
world are told that we confine our inilmdtion to 
the grammatical niceties of a dead language— that 
we reprefs all attempts at reafi>i)ing ufxm moral 
and polidcal queftions — that, " by our milerable 
"jealoofy and littleneTs, an infinite quantity of 
"talent 
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•* talent is deftroyed," — that all the great to^cs, in 
whidi the mind of a public man fhould be well 
infbnned> are not only negleded, but difcouraged 
or defpifed. The world in general cannot know^ 
what the writer of this calumny moft probably 
knew^ that the charge is falte. They will na- 
turally be imprefled by the daring loc^ and 
menacing tone with which thefe pofitions uee 
advanced : and, unlefs they read with fufficient 
attention to detect the ignorance and incratliflency 
of the writer, th^ will conclude, that, if not 
enfwered, they cannot be denied. In fuch a cafe 
indeed, where the charge is totally unfupported by 
proof, and by the authority of any name, a bare 
denid is in ilrt4^ jullice enough- No man caQ 
iwriy be put on his defence, and expeAed to dear 
himfelf from loofe accufations, without being 
even confronted with his accufer. But what 
could not in ftri6t juftice be demanded of us, it 
may Hill be wife and prudent to concede. A 
decent refpe^t for public opinion, which every man 
and eveiy ibdety of men ought to . entertain, 
makes it impoifible to hear onefelf openly and 
induftrioufly defamed without fome uneafinefs, 
and without feeling fome anxiety to give truth its 
^ chance againft malice and defamation. 

The words of this acrimonious invefUve I 

have not thou^t it always necelTary to tranfcribe f 

but the fubllance of it will not be found, I trail, 

T 2 un&irly 
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unfairly ftated, if cortipared with the extra^s be-» 
low*; which contain ibme of the noxious infu- 
fions in their moft rei5lified and concentrated 



■ ' The Bnglifli Clergjr, in whofa band* education enlirelj 
f relb, bring u|> the fiift young men of the country, as if thej 

* were mti to keep grammar IchocJi in tittle couniry towns } 
' and a nobleman, wp^n wbofe knowledge and libcralitjr the 
f honour and welfare of his country may depend, is diligently 
f worried, for i|alf his life, with the fmall pedantry of longa 

'ondlhorts A genuine Oxford tutor would fliuddet 

' to- hear bis foung men difputing upon moral and political 
f truth .... He wouU augur nothing from it, but im|>Iety 
' to God, and treafon to Kings. And yet, who vilifies both 

' ' mote than the holy poltroon, who carefully avei-ts from theni) 
f the fearching eye of rcafon, and who knows no better method 
*of teaching the highefi duties, than by extirpating the fineft 
' qualities and habits of the mind ) If our religion be a fabto, 
5 the fooner it is exploded the better. If pur government ii 
' bad, it fliould be amended.* £din. Kcr. No. 99, p. jO. 

'When an Univerlity has been doing 1^1^ tbmgt fork 

• long lime, it appears at firfl degrading to them to be ufeibl. 
f A let of textures upon political ecoDomy would be dilcouia^^ed 
f in Oxford, probably defpifed, probably not permitted. . . , 

• The Parr or the Bentley of h!« day would be fcandaliied in an 
'Univerlity, to be put on a level with tfae^ difcoverar of a 

* noitrat fait j and yet, what other mffare is there ^d^^^tjr sr 
' iiuelUSual labeur, hut ufeftihicfi t . . . . Nothing would fo 
<much tend to bring da^ical literature withii) proper bounds, 

* as a {teady and invariable appral to utiliiy ill our appreciatioti 
' of all human knowledge. The puffed-up pedant would 

• cottapfe into bis proper fize, and the maker of verfes, arid the 
< lemeraberer of words, would foon afiiime that ftation wbicli 
' is the lot of thofe who go up unbidden to the upper places <^ 
fibefcaft.' Ibid. p. 51. V 

,~ SotOXt 
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ferm. There is however one ingredient cflrafully 
thrown in, with a view to render the reft more 
palatable — a plaufible af&<5Ution of zeal for what 
is termed Utility. 

Upon this fi)bje£t I have already treated at 
fome length in the third Chapter. But the ftJlacy 
b of fuch perpetual recurrence, that I muft re^ 
queft a little farther attention while the folidity 
of this pretenfion is accurately examined. Utility^ 
if it means any thing, means that which is condu- 
cive to fome good end, Thas a thit^ may be 
ufeful which is not good in itfelf, provided it lead 
to what is good. It is the value of the end, 
which muft determine the value of the means. 
And if a queflion arife concerning the compara. 
tive utility of two things, it can only be deter- 
mined by confidering the nature of the ends to 
which they refpei5live!y lead. 

Now all ^ofe arts and ftudies which relate 16 
the improvement of manufaflures, and to the 
rmfing or multiplying the means of fubfiftence^ 
termmate merely in the bodily wants of man. 
Our houfes are better fomifhed, our table may 
be better fupplied, our travelling more common 
dious ; and all thefe are very defirabte ends. But 
will any man who alpires to the name c^ philofb* 
ph&r maintain, that thefe are the principal «ids of 
human life- — that a rational bdng is moft nobly 
pccupied in fupi^ying his bodily, waats — in mi- 
niftaing 
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nUtering to tiie caprices of fafliion in drefs, in 
building, in equipage, or in diet 7 There Airdy is 
fome objei^ paramount to all thefe, for which hit 
feculties are fitted, and towards which they receve 
Iroin nature fome fecret impulfe and bias ; an im- 
pulle which he is enabled to obey, in pn^xirtion 
as the {wefTure of thofe other motives is leflened, 
which are iiifeior in digni^, although prior in 
neceffity. . To make neceffity the ftandard of 
what is praifeworthy or honourable, is againft the 
iffiifonn judgment of m^kind. If that pofition 
were admitted, the loweft employments of life are 
unjuflly deprefled: for what fervices are more 
neceflary than thole which provide us with food 
and raiment f If the other wants and pleasures 
of life could not be confulted, without a fitcriiioe 
cX thefe, no man could hefitate to which to ^ve 
the pr^erence. It is only on the prefumption 
that thefe can be fupplied by ordinary hands, and 
that tba« is time and labour enough at the di& 
pofel of fodety for other purpofes, that we can 
at. ^1 juftify thofe lefs neceflaiy purfuits, which 
engage the attention: of the higher dqKUtments 
in civilized life. This univerfal teflimony of man- 
kind, uncalled for and iuide%ned, appears. to me 
the ftrongeft evidence for the re^fonablenel^ of 
that diftin6tion which every where prevails,, and 
which admits only of fuch . variations as local 
and accidental peculiarities naturally cauie. Hie 
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main principle is not only obfervable, but is pro- 
minent under all thefe variations, and has been To 
in all ages of the world. 

Still we are continually reminded, that folid 
and ulefiil attainments are preferable to thole 
which are lels neceflary, and which adorn rather 
than fupport life. I readily grant that they are 
fo : but only when brought into competition with 
each other. It is only when we are called upon 
to make a choice between two — ^when we cannot 
have both. We muft build our houie before we 
fumifh it: but he who fupplies the libraiy and 
the pictures may furely be allowed to rank above 
the artificer that raifed the walls and framed the 
roof. 

Nrather can any diftindtion be juftly made be- 
tween the caie of manual and intelleStial labour. 
They cannot indeed be altogether feparated, even 
in the loweft occupations. And where the labour 
is purdy intelleAual, I do not fee how its dignity 
can be meafured by the tendency it has to fatisfy 
the bodily wants of men. It is not, at leall, a 
felf-evident propofition ; which this Reviewer pre- 
fumes it to be. And if it be true, much more 
reafon does there feem for meafuring the mecha^ 
nical and corporeal employments of life by that 
Ibmdard. But it is not true, and never will be 
ejiablijked in the opinions of men. It may be 
brought forward upon occafion, like many other 
plaufible 
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pUufible. deceptions^ to ferve a tempotar^ pur< 
pofe, to esdte odium againft one party, or to ac- 
quire popular favour for another; and the mif- 
chirf may be great for a time, although the de- 
lufiou cannot be lading. 

There muft be furely a cultivation of mind, 
wWch is itfelf a good : a good of the higheft or- 
der ; wHhout any immediate reference to bodily 
appetites, or wants of any kind. Of this culti- 
vation I ihould fay, as of many profefllons and 
trades, that it muft not be allowed to interfere 
with duties of a plainer kind. If they cannot 
both be allowed in the fame fociety, that which is 
leaft neceflary muft give way. But in the pre- 
fent cafe, fuch is not the queflion. No pretence 
ifl fet up, that an undue pn^rtion is withdrawn 
from the general population, and employed in 
thefe ftudies ; but that the Jiudies thcmfelves are 
irivolous, becaufe they do not immediately tend to 
what is called pra&ical good. 

There are, it is true, emergencies of fo im- 
perious a nature, that they leem, while they laft, 
to exalt the merit of him who relieves thero^ 
^bove that of every other feryice. An emergency 
pf this kind is war. But no one furely can deHre 
war on its own account. No fmcere Chriftian, or 
.iriend to mankind, can wifli the profeftion of 
.anns to be extended beyond the neceffity of the 
cafe^ The neceflity may be lam^ted, but, after 

the 
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the unvai^Og experience the world has had,-i{ li- 
the weak and vifionary theorift only that canex- 
pedl to fee it altogether removed. And having 
this experience before us, any lyftem of national 
education would be wrong, which un6tted men 
for that ftate of things — -any (yftem would be im- 
perfe&, which had not fome tendency, direct or" 
indire<^, to fit them for it. And if Claffical edu- 
cation be regarded in this light, there is none hi 
which it will be found more (aultlefs. A high 
fenle of honour, a difdain of death in a ^xA 
caufe, a palfionate devotion to the welfere of 
one's countiy, a love of enterprize, and a love of 
glory, are among the firft fentiments, which thofe 
fludies communicate to the mind. And as their 
efficacy is undoubted in correcting the narrow 
habits and pr^udices to which the leparatioi) of 
the profeflions gives birth ; fo in the rough fchool 
of war is it more efpecially exemplified, in miti- 
gating the tone of that fevere inftruclor, and in 
foftening fome of his harfheft features. 

But I will not return, however attractive the 
theme, to a consideration of the merits of the' 
beft Claffic writers. The praifeswe beftow upon 
them will be regarded by our adverfaries, ncA as 
proofs^ but as encomiums ; and if what has been 
faid is not fufficient, there is nothing, I believe, 
that can be faid, to convince a hefitating and can- 
did enquirer, how naturally they tend to infjMre 
z juft 
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^ and AenteA tboi^htB ; thought* not meniy 
adapted to ibUtu^ and contenifdation, but to tb^ 
intercourfe of focia) life, and to the difdiai^ c^ 
ks moft. at^ive duties. 

I^t me be pennitted however, before I quit 
the fvibje&t to tranTcribe a pailagc boai the fame 
Renew; written at a time whoi caqdour and 
liberal renttiDent towards Engtilh UaiverfiUeft 
WBFB not unknown to it 

" It is the refped which men of rank ia England 
**vSoa]ly pay to a Clallica] education, that drew from 
" our Author the following compliment, in which we 
*' heartily join, in favour of our fouthem ndghboura, 
** and which u valuable, as coming from a man fittle 
" accoftomed to the compUmcntary Ayle." • 
' * We ought to judge in matters of education, rather 

* Irom experience than from mere rcafoning. We fltould 

* enquire what nation has produced the moft a^ve^ 
'and (he greateft nen; not indeed the greateft number 

* «(con>piICT8 and of book makers, but of the moll in- 

* tre{»d, the moft acute, accomplilhed, and magtianl- ' 

* nous, chara&ers ? Hiis is very probably the Englifli 

* natton/ Edinburgh Keview, Number vi. p. $52. On 
Lidibenberg's MifeeUaaeous Works. 

If fuch be the adrantages of a fyftem founded 
in the iludy of ancient literature, it cannot be an 
objed: of indi&rence with the nation, to iee it . 
firmly eftabliflied and well endowed. Toprd^Tvp.:. 

and 
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jmd uphold with due care this veboid^ edifle^ 
a l^jEge appropriation 7both of the men and of Hm 
property of the couDtry may weH he made. Many 
there certainly CKigbt to be, whctfe peoainr (^oc 
ifatmld lead them to examihedUigentiy ail its poit^ 
to bring tc^;etber ^nch materials as. aae noxSiHy 
to coimt^iw^ decay,- to oi^ntain its foiidity/ta 
elcenie, to improve and embellifh it. Bat it 14 
the free eomnamicatum of- its ufe to the pubUe, 
V^ich is their leading purpofe ; and, acoortting a< 
th^t duty is wdl or ill performed, the ju^;ment 
of Che public fhould be pranoimoed. 

Uliat foine of its apuixDchts might not be ar> 
ranged more commodioufly, or fumifhed better, 
is more than I would prefume to &y. fiut on 
the fubjeft of Political Econpmy, of which we 
now hear fo much, I will ventare a few obfer- 
vations in our deJence. 

Illis is, beyond a doubt, of all tnences relating 
to human intereds, that in which the greateft 
progreTa has been made m modem tima; and 
smch honour is due to thoie writers who have 
let in light upcMi this hitherto obfeare and un- 
frequented track. . Bat the ef^dt of novdty and 
di^very is to attract for a iedbn an undue 
proportion of public favour. Such appears to me 
. %sy have been the miAa^e with regard to Pidttic^ 
Economy: and, in many inftances, it has been 
» dangenms, if not m mifchievous miflake: fi» 
z 2 the 
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ttie attuument of this fdence Teems almoft M 
have fuf^lanted all the other branches of know* 
ledge requifite for a ftatefman ; to have often nar-r 
rowed his vievs, and to have made him regard ev«y 
pubhc meafure fimpty in the tvlation it bears to 
national wealth. But this ot^e£t, as I have al- 
ready contended, and ever will contend, againft 
the clamorous -fciolifis of the day, is not thd 
prime buiiners of true policy. However im* 
portaat and even neceflary it may be, it is a fub* 
fwlinate and not a predominant concern in pub^ 
lie af&irs— not lefs than the management apd im-r 
provement of an eftate in private life is an in^ 
feriOTduty tOithe education of children, theoiainT 
tenance of character, and the guidance of a 
houfe. 

Still it cannot be difputed, that the fcience has 
9, tendency, if rightly fludied, to enlarge the mind, 
and that it will enable a man to perform many of 
the relative duties of life, t^oth public and pivate, 
more corre<aiy. On this account the introduce 
tion of it into the Le<51ures on Modem Hiflory 
has always appeared to me a great improvement ; 



and the ftill farther extenlion of the fame 



enquiiv 



would, I am perfuaded, be much approved, 

Its great leading principles however are foon 

acquired : the ordinary reading of the day fuj^ie* 

them. And with the majority of ftudents, the 

pjpre Curate iludy and inveffigation pf its the- 

prenqf 
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orems may well be referved for thofe £tuatioiU 
and occalicms, in which many of them will be 
placed at feme future feafon, and which afford 
ample time for the completion of fuch enquiries. 
When combined with practical eiertions, and 
called forth by particular occafionB, thele ftudies 
gcin a firmer hold, and are purfued with more 
eager intereft. The mind ftiould indeed be early 
difciplined and fitted for that work: but the work 
itfelf may be done when the time comes. 

It is a foUy to think that every thing which a man 
is to know muft be tau^t him while young; as 
if he were to fpring at (Mice from College, and be 
intruded with the immediate management of the 
world: as if life had no intervals for extending know- 
ledge: as if intellectual exercife and the.aifl of 
learning were unbecoming the ftate of manhood. 

With r^rd to this fcaence in particular, there 
are many points in it, which make me think it a 
fitter employment for the mind in an advanced 
period of life, than when the affiidlions are young 
and growing, and liable to be cramped and flunted 
by the views of human nature which it continually 
prefents. There is perhaps fomethlng in all the- 
oretical views of fociety, which tends to harden 
the feelings, and to reprefent man as a blind part 
of a blind machine. The frame-work of that 
great fh^£ture mn% we know, be put together 
ispon fuch priopiples. And the more enlai;ged 

9W 
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mr fphcre of aAlon ia^ the rn^rt correAiud W 
piinoua ought our notions to be of tbor telatin 
power and unportance. But by far the greater part 
pf thofe who are educated for adlire profefiioDS haife 
le& occafuHi for contemplating the& abftrad: no- 
tions than for adapting theml^ves pron^tly to 
the limUed relations of life in whif^ they are 
placed ; and in T^iich the remedy of evik caafed 
by the friction <^ the machise and by external 
accident, requires not that ccMnprehenfive vkm 
of as yAtcHt conflru^toa to be ior ever prdent to 
the rntad. It ia not then that I vrould koep thele 
truths out of fig^t; it is not that I would deny 
the utility of -them in every Iphere and conditioa: 
but where a dioice is left us among many pur- 
iKiitii, ^ of which are in their feveral degrees 
betieficial, I would be rety caatious how that wu 
fiagled out and made predoaioant, which it lb 
frone to nfurp over the reft, and the titaSt t£ 
ivhich is not a laughable, but a jerious evil 

Macki we are told fiotn day to day of the kXkf 
of pedantry. The fotty is indeed ridiculous, and 
k is feldom fpared. But the pedant in dieiBJftiy, 
or m phyGa, is at leaft as difagree^e an aninnl 
as the pedant in claffical learnu^; and the pedmt 
in pditica] econrany is not difagrce^Ie only, but 
dangerous. And if a profped veve open tc a- 
yotaig man of a period of leifurc after )us Icmi. 
(^colk^ger^bidy fliould be ea^ir^, it ieenu mom 
adyifible 
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exercifing his mind in found Logic and in Ma^ 
diematical reafoning^ upon whic^ any other iyiiem 
of clo& and fevere reafoning may foon be built, 
thui to run the ri& of facriiicing that mcnv' 
generous difcipline, which, if not imparted at an' 
esriy period of life, is feldom acquired afiierwards. ' 
- Never, while the world lafts, will it be whtJlly 
difabufed of that ipecious error, that the more ^ere 
is crammed into a young man's mind, whether it 
Aays there or not, whether it is digefted or not, ' 
Itill the wifer he is. And writings fuch as thofe'^ 
which I have heea examining, fmart, wit^, and oon- 
fid^it, tend to confirm this difeafed hafoit of think- 
ing, and to fpread the contagion. A half educatM ' 
ffther hears ttiat lectures are read in Chemiftry, 
Botany, Mineralc^, &c. &c. at one place, and his ' 
fya is learning nothing of this fort at fchool. Inca- 
pable of judging how mental powers are improved' 
by continual exerdie, and how the moral charac- 
ter is in a great meafure Ibrmed by the ftudy of ' 
gobd authors, he fancies tha{ when the grammar 
of a language is learnt, sU farther attention to ' 
that language is k>ft time— that there is notl^ng ' 
new gained, becauie there is no new name. If ' 
the boy is captivated by the novelty and variety of 
the Itudies which' are prefented to him, he feldom 
returns iwth wiy relHh to plublogical purfuits. 
tlx majf become ftikitful^ricultorift, an improved ' 
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of manufiidures, an ufeful mfpe^ of roAdi* 

tnioeSf and canals : but all that diflinguifhiDg grace, 
which a liberal education imparts, he . forgoes 
for ever. It cannpt be acquired in a later period 
of life, if the morning of his days have been oo 
ci^ned mth other cares, and the intelleSual habita 
already fettled in different fbrniB and poftures. 
If, as too oflen happens, thele matters are received 
into the ears, but take no ponefiimi of the nund> 
there is not only a moral blank, but an iotel- 
le^ual barrennefs — a poverty of &ncy and in- 
Tention> a dearth of hiftorical and poetical illuiba- 
tion, a want of all thofe ideas which decorate and 
enliven truth, which enable us to live over again 
the times that are pafi, to combine the produce 
of widely diilant ages, and to multiply into one 
another the component parts of each. ITie experi- 
ment is a cruel one. I have feen it tried ; and have 
witneffed the melancholy and irreparable refuU. 

On the contrary, if this libera! inftruc^ion be 
firft pravided, and if the intell»5t be duly pre- 
pared by correct Lo^c, and pure Mathematical 
fciencej there is no analyfis, which the bulinels of 
life may afterwards call upon him to inveftigate, be- 
yond the reach of a moderate underftanding, Ths 
habit (^difcrimination, the power of Hating a quef- 
tion didinftly, and of arguing with perfpicuity, are 
of much greater importance than the hafty aojui* 
fition of mifcellaneous knowledge. Not tbat.jl 
would. 
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would be underftood to exclude the ftudy of thole- 
matters from an Univerfity. They are tau^t, : 
and efteemed and encouraged here : but we do 
not deny that th&y are die fubordinate, and not 
the leading, bufinefs of education : and (what I ' 
think, fliould never be forgotten) they are much ' 
more eafily attained by a well dilcii^ined mind, 
sRa he enters into life, tiian the other ftudiea ' 
upon whidti we lay the greateil (irefs. 

If it be ferioufly eomfdained of as a defedj that ' 
fc^ticifm either in philofophy or religion is dif- ' 
countenanced, I can only pity the foHy of the' 
writer who could advance fo untaiable a pofition. 
If indeed the objei^ of educatitm be to dHbad the 
mind of the ftudent, to make his opinions looTe, 
wavering, and inctHiftant, inAead of guiding hit 
dbdcc, afliffing his judgment, and concentrat- 
ing his powers, then we muft admit that we- 
are altogether under a miAake. If he was Tent ' 
here, not to be fed with what we believed to be 
the moft wholelbme diet, but to be turned adrift- 
amongll a medl^ ot all forts of food and all fortis' 
of pcnibn, and left to choofe for himfdf, then' 
indeed have we iliU to leam our duty, and to 
be^n at Uiat point where we have hitherto 
fancied education ought to end. But the wretched- 
al^urdity of this do<5hine » too manileA to bear a 
4]ueftion. It mufl feem like trifling to attempt 
its refutation. . I wiU therefore proceed to notice 
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one tsfMc mprey oa which I have heard- the ediii<- 
plunts of friencU as well as enemies. 

lyfuch wonder has been fometitnes' expreflad, 
that, in lb important a' Science aff Moral Philblc^* 
ptiy,' no nwwe difl:in«£l provilion (bould hare beeH 
tn^ in Ak &lghih Univerfitiesy and that fi» 
much refpe^ ihonld flill continue to be paid, more 
elpeually in Oitfofd^ to Jihe anci^t heathen fyf~ 
terns (rf* Ethics, aft^ fo many corredions and 
improveisents, with the ligllt and audumty oiT thei 
Gofpd to guide oe. 

To this objedlion the firft anfwep whioh oo- 
cairs is, that, ki a Chriftian community, Ethics i* 
mnch more included within the prorincq of R^ 
ligton than that of Phitofophy. Without the itfte- 
tion of Religion,' the pureft fyflem of EtlAcs ^vould 
be comparatively lifeleTe and unfruitful: and without 
ethical inflrudtion, Rel^ion itfeif iavapid^ and eve* 
dangerous. They, may be cQnfidered as ialepar»' 
ble ingredients of onecomponnd ; and the care of 
teaching both in the pfK^ eife^ual manner oMf 
well be intruded to the lame hands^ It is then 
from the pulpit that we are to iodic for the fulleft 
poformance.of thiabranchpfeducatiiEMt; and k is 
in this jervice that we fee called forth amw^ us th^ 
greateft efforts of mqr^l ajid metaphyseal resibnin^. 

The n^me of Seriiqon has with fom^ pebpk 
beconw fynonymoua iiitfo ft U^t# fup^-fitwl fiat*' 
. 1 ment 
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ment (rf truths which no piie-ccMnl»t8, A volume 
ef Sermons is too often 'regwdect by>the world iii 
that light: axid it -is well known 'to 'be a m<^ 
unpiiwnifing ^title to a -.vork. Call-the fame com- 
pofition, 'Lectures in Moral -Rulofophy, Differta- 
tions on certain theorems in 'Ethics or 'Meta-^ 
phyfios, and they me immediately fuppofed to 
contain fomething profound — fome difplay rf 
acute and original 'r^fonii^ — -Ibme new illiillrai 
tien or powerM vin(£oation -of eitabKfbed truths^ 
And the- £ime injulliee is equally obfervable With 
regard to the unpublifhed arguments which aqe 
continually framed, and ddivered from (he p»Ipit. 
51ie infiruition, however, thus conveyed is, for sAi 
praflical purpcrfes, and in a great liegree alfo for 
intelletftual exercife «nd improvMnent, the moft 
ibbd and impreflive. 

' Rdigion 'adapts itffilf to all conditions, -to all 
oooupatitxis, whether- of mind or body; afldthat 
form, in which its truths are bed reprelented to-a 
eongr^ationof tludents and of educated men, i^ 
«Hie which calls for a power of abflraft rei^oning, 
and for a knowledge of the befi Ethical works, 
the m^ter of which, according' to its worth, may 
be incorporated with religious i£(courle. Hanfiy 
any man but the Euthuli^ contends that the 
Gofpel wa»defi^ied to faperiede moral ro^cming. 
It adds a f^H£tion to Ethics, which the lubliindl 
philc^bphy coaiA nevo^^e; it corroSis iome 
A a 2 Arors, 
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OTOA, Hito whkli the pureft philosophy, Intboiil 
that giude, had &llen. But it di^tays no «itire 
and (yftematic code, wiudi renders tbeempk^- 
inent of oar natural &culties in faxAi an enquiry 
left needful; on the contraty, it affords a ibong 
additional flimuhis to exert them in this fervice. 
If therefore the whde of what we learnt in Monis 
were to he derived from one wort:, no Chrifliaa. 
conid h^tate between the lyfiem of Ariftotle and 
tbe fyfhnn of Faley. The latter work, is well 
known hoe, and never mentitmed without re- 
fpei^. But whether as an exerdfe of the reafcni'- 
ing faculty, or as exhibiting moral theorems in a 
more captivating and convincing (h^pe, I cannot 
tUnk it entitled to a deeded preference. It may 
lead to a notion alfo, that it cont^ns all we think 
wdl eflablifhed in Chriftian Ettucs : whereas the 
Greek Fhitofbf^y is always fhidied with a referve 
in fdvour of ChnAJanity, and an habitual . r^- 
reace is made to a more unerring fhmdard, by 
«4iich its tbundnefi is to be tried. When we 
.eonfider too how frequently, from the very nature 
of the 'caie, a popular modem work in Englifli 
will bb xead without much fpec^c encourage- 
ment, white a fMeign flimuhis is almoft always 
-wanted to make an ancient treatife of any dqMh 
generally ftudied, the prudence of fixity on the 
latt^ as the o^b& of reward and hraiour, iup- 
pofiag than nearly equal in vBlue, cannot be 
queftioned. 
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ijueftymed. My own convi^on, sfta- much- 
cmfideraticm of tbe matter, deddedly fettled in 
thst way : but I admit it to be a pcunt, on which, 
di&rent t^nions may wdl be entertained, even 
by people acquainted with the works of both. 
dafTes. 

. In the i^ew which has thus been given, and 
the defence which haa been attempted, of Oxford 
Education, ^thou^ I have not been able, ooe 
indeed h^ve I been willing, to fupprefs tbe ftrong 
a&^on which I feel foe the place and for its, 
peculiar Ihidies; yet nothing has been &rther 
from my miqd than to a£l the part of a jH^eiled 
advocate-Mo lude its defeats — to exa^erate its 
merits — and to give a &lfe complexion to the 
whole cafe. It is (me of the marks either of 
extreme weaknefs, or <^ artful maligm^, to 
draw an ideal pi&ure of what a ieminary of learn- 
ing mi^t b^ or oug^t to be. A kind of inteU 
le^ual paradife is delineated, fitim which human 
paflioQS, prgudices, and interefis are altc^ther 
excluded. Nothing is to occupy the mind but a 
never-failing and laborious attention to peculiar 
duties. No aUowance is to be made for. di^ 
nnoe of bodily or mental conJtitution — none for 
occalional languor, or flu(3uation of fpirits — none 
fix' tbe avocations of bufinds — for mult^Iied and 
^tangled cooneAions — for purTuits of private 
intereft 
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ititer^ 'and aOranoement; purifuks i^fik^ -ne 
diou^ht not-jorily sUovrable, 'but laudable in «ve(y' 
Other depMtmoit ctf Kfe. And wh«i this vifion-* 
ary'icene has been exhibited to tl»e feliey,'what 
wonder If 'the reality fhftli be 'found homely waA 
di&ppointing ! Where human beings are, human 
follies and interelh wit! ever be found. The' 
eomparifon ought not -in candour -to be made 
with a perfoi£t ilandard ; but with that whi^ 
ieems'fetrty praifticaUe, and>reafenably'tO'be«a- 
pe£ted in thepreTentilrteof-things. ' -Iftfiepebe 
any 'inftitution fo pure, any body of-indindu^ 
ib devoted to tfie public geod, that no othef 
motive finds place in their minds, end no other 
view'orinclination, from day taday, ishalrbpured 
tfiere, but theferviee of'God and man, ktiAem, 
(widi folemn reverence and linc«ity-(rf -heart' I 
^leakiit^) let them caft theflrftftwie at us. But 
lUtekare notthemen, from whom the language -e^ 
hrfolt and invefUve is heard. It is that many- 
tongued fpirit of jedous difcontent or poUtieal 
ilifbord; -which Utters thefe Jarring founds ; whioH 
everand anon flits acrofa our path,- and, occupy- 
ing'fome fheltered nook or over-hanging aninence, 
derides us with ■ fiendlike moirkery, and points 
v)Ui~ a reproachful hand at eabh ^faultaing Aep «r 
accidental ^ure : -vrixAe nothing leans to d^ght 
it-morethan to'fee its dfifh ' tricks imitated by 
au'ldle thrcMig' of'fpei^tors, tte-to hear an e<^o 

of 
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flC lac^fattf m&i at dia eaptaix a£ fileiMi and 
mpreteoding- worth; 

Thepe: ar«,. moreoyior, foriie fKSata ia tiael aan* 
flitailioo ' <)f thisj plaase, which atw cire&illy- bsp^ 
oat ctf light 1:^ ooc rer^rasy favt which, oi^t. to 
be known antd welf cbnfidereci^ befsEe: any ecnu' 
aarijbn. is made between what we. am, and wJnt 
#e ow^ toW. TAe Untvtrfky o/Otfard is not 
m- jtalianatjimndation. K is a dmigeries of fbui»< 
Artionv ociginating- finne in copl nunificeacei 
but more in private piet)p and booa^. Th^ ars 
WotdAed indeed into one corporatiiDn ; but each 
oae of ouv twenty CoO^^ is a corporation, hy 
itdUfy and has its own pepiliar datutee, not ei^ 
rentiat^ng' its internal afiairs, but ooniiniiig 
iti bendks by a great variet]) of fimkations. la 
thia particular, I bdieve, we. arc mudi more r&> 
flrained than the fiDi!m<hdon6 in Cambridge, td. 
^KTOgh in many cafes the bmitations bear a ctofe 
rdetiibbnccL In oioft Ctrfleges the felbwft^s ai« 
appitipnated to oertam Schools, Diocefee^ Coun^ 
ties, and in fomc C3fe» even to I^irilhea, wiA a 
pieierence j^ven to the Founder's kindred for 
erer. Many qnalificationa, quite foreign to inrt^ 
le^nal talents and learning, are thus enjtuned l^ 
the Foimders i and in very few inflances is a free 
ehoice of candidates a!knred to the Fellows of a 
Collie,, i^nan^ Vacancy in thdr number. Merit 
t bm not fodi pravifion made as the ex- 
tent 
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tent <^ tbe endownwAti mig^t iaem to promifib 
Nov it is certun, that each o£ thefe variouB ooa- 
ftitiitiaiu cannot be tbe belt llie bcA of them 
periiapa are thde where an unieftrained cfacnce is 
left among all candidates «4io have taken one 
degree. Tbe worR are thofe whidk are appro- 
priated to fchoc^, from which boys of fixteen or 
fevoiteen are forwarded to a fixed ftatioa and 
emolumait, which nothing can forfeit but fla- 
grant mitbondudt, and which no exerticKi can 
render more Taluable. 

But what can be laid to all this ? Are tbe wiHs 
of private benefat^tors to be iet afide, not becaoft 
th^ contain provifions tt^uriotu to the public, 
(for in that cafe no one could queftion the pro- 
prie^ of interfermce in tbe Legillature,) but Am- 
ply becaufe thefe provifions are not the hefi that 
might have bean? If the country were about to 
allot anew any portion c£ its wealth for tt^ pur- 
pofe of education, oi courie the plan would be 
uniform, and tbe regulations fuch as might feem 
beft adapted, in eveiy refpeft, to pr6mote the de- 
fired end. But an Englifh Legiflature has always 
evinced, and I truA ever will evince, a tender re- 
gard for tbe authority of Wills, and the lacrednefi 
(tf private prc^ierty. Whatever innovations may bfe 
made, no one can appr^bend from fudi a LtigiA 
iature, that any perfonal lofs Aiould be fuflained 
by the (veTent iodividuais. And «4ieUier even the 
maintenance 
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rtiimhl^ahce df a faci^ principle be hdt a greater 
good than the mere amelioration of a fyftefn, 
Ou'ght to be, and would be, I am confident, wdl 
Cohfidered, before atiy change is made". 

» AJr. Gickbunii late ChriflUn AdTOcate at Carabrid^, 
bit profofed a plan for limiting the duration of ail fellowfliips 
to tea or twelve years, fecuring of courfc the prefenl pofTelTors 
from any \afe or injury. Although I admire and applaud the 
seal of thi» writer, and haw no ddubt of the purity and reflt- 
tude of bia inteqlioiu, yet I cannot think his plan delirable, oji 
feveral accounts. The hardship, which many individuals would 
certainly fufFcr, outweighs in my mind the value of any ina- 
dtTitai good which might arifc from this fjflem, Bcfidea, the 
^reat object prapofed ia, to fend FeUbws of Colleges into i&in 
employment. Now this purpofe is already e&£led by the 
permidion, univcrfally granted, of non-refidence. Not more 
than one fixth pari, I believe, of the Fellows of College* 
in Oxford are refidcnt) very few more than are engaged 
in the bufiaefs of education. The reft are employed ia 
the world in different ways. The fyAem of Don-relidenca 
is carried fo far, as to have afie£ted materially the afpeft 
of the place, perhaps farther than in prudence it ought to 
be. Very few are there who are poflefled of leifurc to cany 
OH learned works. And the coafet^uence is, that the bufinels 
of Authorihip is often aHumed by moli incompetent handg.; 
while abler men are occupied in the more ufeful but lefs Ihewy 
tafV of tuition. On this fubject-l believe the public are much 
raidnformed. The life of a College is far from being the life 
of a Cloyfter. The character of a Fellow of a College, fo often 
made the theme of fatirical humour, like that of the Squire in 
country life, has nearly difappearcd. The evil, if any, is now 
reverfed. So far from a Collie being a drain upon the world, 
the world drains Colleges of their moft efficient members ; 
and, although the Univerlity thus becomes a more eSeflual 
engine of educatioRj it bfes much of that chutABriftk featuie 
Bb it 
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la the mean time I never wifh to fee tbe tJm' 
terfity [daced above refponfibility to pubtic opi- 
nion. I never with to fee her fliielded from tbe 
fear of pubtic cenfure, repofing fecurely on her 
enckng^ments, and djfr^arding the clamours oi 
Ae world around her. It is the terror of the 
public Voice Which keeps in awe out rety Govern- 
ment, and all our public inllitutions ; and whea 
once that lalutary check is removed, we know 
how feon every iH weed fprings up and ripens in 
evefy quarter of the eftate, and how indolent aB 
its ftewards and labourers become- To the voice 
of tbe public^ vre ought always to anfwer with 
refpeft, and to render an account, if caHed upon, 
of our proceedings. And when that account is 
&rly pven in, I do not fear that a judgment will 
he pafled, i^n the vain and ungenerous expefla- 
tion of perfect virtue, If indeed the great purpofe 
of national education were defeated or lightly re- 
garded by us, if the life-bleod of England, inileai 

it once bad, u a refidenee of learned leifnre, and an etnporioni 
of literaiuTc. 

Having mentioned thi* pamphlet of Mr. Cockbum's, I can- 
not avoid repeating, tliat 1 admire the fincerity and benevo- 
lence of the Author, and that I enter warmly into his view» 
of the danger to which the Church is espofed, not hf the fear 
of Catholic Emand^lion, as it is abfurdlj called, but bf tbe 
fubtle a&iiity of its adveffarin, and the fupinekels and in- 
difference of thole Who ought to b« iti moft energetic de- 
feoden. 

of 
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cS being invigorated by hedthy food, fmd quick- 
ened by pure patriotifm, wctc fent back tainted 
«nd difeafed, to circulate through her veins difloy- 
alty, irrdigion, or fenaticifm, then indeed might 
we hang down our heads in fhame, and {brink 
from tiiat liorm of obloquy which is gathering io 
thick around u8. But if no fudi deadly mifchi^ 
is fulTered to lurk hene ; if, mth the allowances 
candour will ever make for human irajlty, we be 
found upon the whole to difcharge our duty with 
difcretion and fiddity; we need never ftruple to 
meet our accufers wiUl a clear and unabaftied 
countoiance ; confident, as we well may be, tha^ 
we fhall continue to enjoy the protection of th« 
government we live under, and the favour of ^)^ 
natioi), whofe beft intQ*^ wp fejye. 



ibfl PO^. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



I WISHED, when it was too late, to introduce 
a note, or to make fome alteration in one en- two 
paflages. E. g. 

P. 60. I. 14. Quod always has more or lejs 
the force of because.' This is not ftri£tly true. 
It has the force alfo of As to ; but this ufe of it 
was not the point in quefl-ion ; it may fafety be 
laid, that it never has the force of ut. 

. P. 67. Note. A further reafon might be af- 
figned for the dodlrine refpedting/cio quod, not- 
withftanding the line in Plautus. A long pa- 
renthelis is often the caule of a little grammatical 
incongruity in the oldeft writers: it is a kind of 
dtfiurbing force, which afFefls the courfe of the 
fentence, although it does not extinguifh its 
original charadter : fuch a fentence therefore is 
not a good authority for any unufual conftruc- 
tion. 

P. 90. 1. 11. This Aatement may feem hardly 
reconcileable with the example from Livy, xxxi. 
g. in the fame page. It is certainly a general rul^ 
that, to mark the^aflte relation in Jjatin, the fame 

eafi 
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ea/% is required. But this rule is, like other 
grammatical rules, liable to variation, through the 
idioms and anomalies of language : of which va- 
riation the paiTage from Livy xxxi. Q, is one ex- 
ample. 



P. 8. 1. 9. for light read Ht. 
P. 37. 1. 6. for ta read at. 
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